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Scoundrel in Pin-Stripes 


From the Greek drama to modern television, 
the theater has always been a powerful force in 
shaping public opinion. It affords an opportunity 
which generations of propagandists have seized 
and exploited on behalf of their causes and 
clients. Aristophanes used the stage to crusade 
for peace; thousands of years later, Goebbels 
employed the same devices to campaign for war. 
Both did the job effectively. 

Either as cause or effect, the dramatic arts 
fashion stereotypes which leave solid and endur- 
ing impressions. Let the villain be cast as a 
member of any organization, race, or profession, 
there is the feeling that he typifies his kind, to 
the discredit of all. Let the iron-jawed, wavy- 
haired hero carry a group identity, be it the 
medical profession or the United States Cavalry 
and the organization glows with’ reflected glory. 
Protest, as playwrights will, that the characters 
are representatives only of themselves, the as- 
sociations persist long after plot and dialogue 
are forgotten. 

With this as background, public relations peo- 
ple have been puzzled of late to see TV produc- 
tions which cost business a pretty penny make 
out a fine case of villainy against, of all things, 
the businessman. To some practitioners, this had 
a certain aura of the Greek drama itself; the 
inexorable suicidal thrust which, with fine irony, 
causes the victim to finance his own funeral. 

The dramatic vehicle being what it is, the 
cast must be divided into the good guys and the 
bad guys. When the worst guy of all turns out 
to be the business leader, corporation public 
relations people shake their heads sadly at the 
spectacle of hard-won gains being washed away 
in a shower of grease paint. 

Perhaps, however, the tide is now turning. A 
recent TV production, “Thunder in Washington,” 
sponsored by Alcoa, takes a look from another 
direction. The business fellow is the one por- 
trayed with sympathy and a pat on the back 
for patriotic service on a vital government mis- 
sion. In this case, his Congressional tormentor 
clearly qualifies as the rascal and a knowledge- 
able piece of type casting it was, too. Last time 
we saw this fine actor, Ed Begley, he was the 
villain in a piece called “Patterns” which had a 
somewhat different twist. His villain in that 
number, sort of a cross between Mr. Scrooge 
and Captain Bligh, was the big business execu- 


tive. Mr. Begley’s art is such that, from now 
on, public relations people in business sort of 
hope he can find parts casting him in some other 
role than a scoundrel in pin-stripes. 


The Power of the Intellectuals 


If any longer there is doubt in the mind of 
any public relations man of the power of the 
intellectuals in any nation to determine over a 
period of time the course that nation will take, 
they have only to look at the sorry case of Mr. 
Juan Peron to find their answer. 

The Peron Government fell in Argentina not 
because it lost the support of labor, not because 
it lost the support of the “have-nots” and the 
“Descamisados” (the shirtless ones); it fell be- 
cause it lost the support of the intellectuals and, 
some time later, as a consequence, the support of 
most of the thinking people of the nation. 

Three major things and numerous minor ones 
antagonized the intellectuals. The first was the 
suppression of La Prensa, which stood in some- 
what the position of being a New York Times 
of South America. That deeply offended and 
greatly antagonized the writing profession. The 
second was the attacks on the universities. When 
the Peronistas shouted, “Shoes, yes; books, no,” 
the reaction among the teaching profession was 
intense. And, finally, when Peron actively at- 
tacked the church, he alienated all leaders of 
religion. It was these three groups and the wide 
influence they have that paved the way so that 
the Army could throw him out. 

This re-emphasizes to all public relations peo- 
ple the fundamental truth that any organization, 
any group, which wishes to have the support of 
the public must find at least a considerable meas- 
ure of support with the intellectuals since they 
are in command of the major media of com- 
munication. They determine, in the end, what 
those who follow will be told. 

This perhaps points up the fact that Ameri- 
can business if it is to have public support in 
this country should increase its efforts to de- 
velop understanding among the intellectual 
groups. 

Peron was clever and unscrupulous in his 
efforts to retain power, but his cleverness was 
not sound public relations. He paid the inevitable 
penalty. 

And so, in this country, will any other group 
that scorns instead of cultivates the intellectuals. 
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By John L. McCaffrey, 
President, International Harvester Company 


The status of the profession 


today as seen from 


the standpoint of management 


MANAGEMENT'S ATTITUDE 40 YEARS AGO... 
“What do we have to do to keep this out of 
the newspapers?” 


How Management Looks at Public Relations 


Some years ago—I believe it was in 1949—I was 
mousetrapped into making a talk before a sizable group 
of public relations men in New York, on “What In- 
dustry Expects from Public Relations.” I escaped with- 
out permanent injuries, and thought that was that. 

Now it seems I was wrong. The editor of PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, remembering that earlier incident, 
has asked me to bring my comments up to date—to say 
what I think has been happening in public relations in 
the years between, what things I notice now. 

The situation reminds me a little of Mark Twain’s 
story about the man in a little river town who was 
enthusiastically whipping a dead dog. And when one 
of the onlookers asked him why, the man said: 

“T’ll learn him, damn him, that there is a punishment 
after death.” 

I do have some notions, of course. They are not the 
result of a survey of any kind. I don’t offer them as 
findings of fact. They are just the impressions that I 
get as the head of a sizable manufacturing business 
from observing our own company, from talking with 
friends who manage other companies, from serving 
on the boards of some other businesses, and from just 
generally being around and being interested in public 
relations. 

Like any other company president, I am both a lay- 
man and a professional in the field of public relations. 

I am a layman in the sense that I can’t pretend to 
have the knowledge of techniques, of theory, and gen- 
eral practice that is common among the men and wo- 
men who are professional public relations people. Yet, 
I am a professional myself in the sense that the public 
relations of our company is one of my main responsi- 
bilities, a major element in the president’s job descrip- 
tion. 

We think that is natural because we believe public 
relations is mainly a matter of deeds, rather than 
words, and it follows that the person in the company 
who has the most power to influence its deeds also 
has the most influence over its public relations. 

Now, either as a layman or as a professional, there 
are certain facts. about public relations that are obvious. 
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One is that many more companies employ or retain 
professional public relations people than was the case 
even five or ten years ago. I don’t see any signs that 
this upward trend is slowing down or has reached 
a crest. 

Another is that company public relations depart- 
ments have tended to grow also, once established. This, 
I think, is a compliment to you people. 

Every president keeps'a somewhat wary eye on a 
new department or function to make sure that it doesn’t 
get out of hand. Companies are no different from gov- 
ernment or other organizations when it comes to de- 
partmental empire-building, and we have to guard 
against it. So the fact that public relations departments 
have been getting larger is a good ‘indication that they 
have been growing more useful. Management has found 
more and more tasks for the public relations depart- 
ment to do. 

To me, these trends are only the outward signs of 
an inner development which I believe is the most im- 
portant thing that has happened in public relations 
in recent years. 

This development is, very simply, the widespread 
understanding and acceptance of public relations con- 
cepts and public relations viewpoints on the part of 
top management. 

This does not mean that every public relations project 
or every public relations budget is approved without 
question. That has never been true of any phase of a 
business, and there is no reason why it should ever be 
true of public relations. 

But it does mean, I believe, that a basic change has’ 
taken place in the character and nature of public rela- 
tions work. 

I have been in business for 47 years and am, perhaps, 
in a more favorable position than many to understand 
just how great this change has been. I remember when 
the first small beginning of a public relations function 
was set up in our Company—almost 40 years ago. The 
management attitude then was essentially, ‘““‘What do 
we have to do to keep this out of the papers?” 

Continued on page 25 
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WHY OIL 


By Harold B. Miller, 
Executive Director 


Oil Industry 


Information Committee 


This coming October 14, the ’ 
American petroleum industry will 
enter on the eighth annual observ- 
ance of one of the fastest-growing 
and most discussed ‘‘weeks” in the 
national calendar. In those seven 
days, tens of thousands of oil com- 
panies and service stations will re- 
double their year-long efforts to 
inform the public what their in- 
dustry is, what it does, and what 
it stands for. It is a tremendous 
assignment. Certainly it is unneces- 
sary to emphasize to any practi- 
tioner of public relations the 
amount of time, energy, and plain 
hard work that such a task re- 
quires. Yet these men—year after 
year—take on this assignment vol- » 
untarily. Why? 

In analyzing Oil Progress Week 
there are a lot of “whys” to an- 
swer. Why have it at all? Why be- 
lieve that it adds materially to the 
impact of the industry’s day-in, 
day-out program? Why assume 
that the heightened understand- 
ing and appreciation of the in- 
dustry generated during the week 
of October 14-20 will still be felt 
the next week, month, and year? 

To see Oil Progress Week in 
perspective one must go back to 
the period immediately following 
World War II. Throughout the war, 
the oil industry had done a mag- 
nificent job—on every continent, 
on every ocean, and on the home 
front as well. Furthermore, every- A 
one who had had a hand in the © 
direction of policy at the highest 
military and civilian levels was 
well aware of this achievement. 

a Chief of Staff General George C. 
Oil Progress Week and the industry slogan “Oil Serves You” was on display for Marshall said: “No tank has failed 
all to see in downtown Philadelphia during the industry's “week”. The huge to roll, no plane has failed to fly, 
banner was stretched across South Broad Street at Locust Street during the 1° ship has failed to sail—for lack 
celebration. This promotion job was handled by the Philadelphia Oil Committee. °f oil.” Miraculously, all this was 
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WEEK? 


The method used to solve 
a broad public relations 
problem of a major industry 


accomplished without seriously 
curtailing essential uses of pe- 
troleum products at home. Yet, 
ironically, the very people who 
should have been made aware of 
what the industry had done knew 
little or nothing about it. Those 
people, of course, were the Ameri- 
can public. 

The situation would have been 
bad enough by itself; under the 
conditions prevailing at the time 
it was particularly disturbing. Dur- 
ing the war, the petroleum industry 
had given its all to help bring about 
the victory. It had neither time nor 
strength left over to let the public 
know what it was doing. The in- 
evitable result was that people were 
uninformed—and more often dis- 
trustful. In one year alone there 
were no fewer than 700 different 
bills pending before Federal and 
state legislatures with the avowed 
purpose of subjecting oil men to 
straight jacket controls that would 
have made it next to impossible for 
them to continue serving the public 
with gasoline, lubricants, fuel oil 
and a thousand other necessities of 
modern life. 

Fortunately, a number of oil men 
were quick to recognize the danger. 
They had seen what had happened 
in other countries where the gov- 
ernment had nationalized the oil 
business. They knew that if the 
public were not given the facts, 
distrust could turn into outright 
hostility, and the freedom and in- 
dependence of the industry be im- 
periled. Their answer was: Tell the 
public about the oil business—how 
it operates, the products it pro- 
vides, the part it plays in bringing 
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comfort and security to all Ameri- 
cans. To do this, late in 1946 it 
set up what was to be known as 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee. 

The OIIC’s work was cut out for 
it. Its first task was to enlist every 
segment of the industry—producers 
and refiners, jobbers and dealers, 
large companies and small. The sec- 
ond was to supply the facts about 
the industry to every section of the 
public—civie and fraternal groups, 
women’s clubs and PTA’s, schools 
and churches, labor and manage- 
ment. One thing was certain—there 
would be no lack of things to do. 
The OIIC rolled up its sleeves and 
went to work. 

Anyone who has ever attempted 
to interpret a vast and complex 
industry to 160 million Americans 
can appreciate what those early 
years were like. The OIIC prepared 
pamphlets and leaflets, wrote talks 
and speeches and radio scripts, in- 
stituted a school program, planned 
a movie, and in the process assem- 
bled literally volumes of data based 
on the operations of some 40,000 
oil companies, 175,000 service sta- 
tions, and 1,650,000 employees. 
From the first it was clear that 
this was an undertaking that would 
take years to finish—if, indeed, it 
were ever to be finished. Yet, no 
sooner had it got under way than 
a new: challenge presented itself. 
And though we did not realize it at 
the time, that challenge—and our 
reply—set the stage for what we 
were later to call Oil Progress 
Week. 

During the war years, the in- 
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The Author 
Harold B. Miller 


The author, Rear Admiral 
Harold Blaine Miller, USN 
(Ret.), became director of public 
information of the Navy Depart- 
ment after a distinguished career 
in Naval aviation, including 
plenty of action in carrier-based 
fighters during World War II. 
He was aboard the carrier Macon 
when she was lost at sea. During 
the Iwo Jima and Okinawa cam- 
paigns, he was public relations 
officer to Fleet Admiral Nimitz. 


After his retirement from the 
Navy in 1946, he was successively 
vice president of public relations 
for Trans World Airlines and ex- 
ecutive director of the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board. In 
1948, he was appointed director 
of the Department of Information 
of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute and executive director of the 
Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee. 


He formerly served as presi- 
dent of the Crusade for Freedom 
and of the National Committee 
for a free Europe, Inc., in both 
of which he is still active as a 
director. In 1953 he was executive 
director of the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety and 
is now director of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 
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FRESH MEADOWS AND ENVIRONS—For 3,000 Tenants 


. . + A loud cheer for their landlord 


Tough the Landlord 


Probably no business relationship 
has longer typified in the public 
mind a spirit of antagonism and 
misunderstanding than the relation- 
ship between Landlord and Tenant. 
By comparison, Capital and Labor, 
for example, are Only a couple of 
Johnny-come-lately’s. ‘“Stony-hearted 
as a landlord,’ an ancient simile 
in our literature; and for centuries 
it has been well known that ‘“‘no man 
loveth his landlord.” The idea is 
interestingly expressed on a stone 
in an English graveyard memorializ- 
ing a lady who died in 1688. It points 
out that.she now occupies a place 
where... 

“No landlord can increase her rent 

Or turn her out for non-payment” 
The implication is plain: better off 
dead than to be a renter. 

Whether he deserves it or not, the 
Landlord has been looked upon his- 
torically as an avaricious, inaccessi- 
ble, unfeeling Mr. Money Bags, un- 
willing to spend or do anything more 
than he has to. The Tenant, on the 
other hand, is often represented by 
the Landlord as a demanding, care- 


By John M. K. Abbott, Assistant Vice President 


Public Relations, New York Life Insurance Company 


New York Life finds proven public relations 
techniques can help keep everyone happy in 
its apartment ‘cities’. Even laundry rooms, 
now the indoor back fence, boost good will 


less, slow-paying individual bent on 
milking the property owner of his 
rightful due. Binding them into a 
contract, but separating them into 
parties of the first and second parts, 
is the lease, with its ominous legali- 
ties, restrictions and _ limitations, 
whereases and wherefores. 
Although some life insurance com- 
panies have been in this area of 
traditional conflict for a number of 
years, the acute shortage of housing 


following World War II accelerated 
the investment in this field. Among 
those who entered it was the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Not 
only did it offer an opportunity to 
help meet an important social need 
but the possibility of setting new 
patterns in community planning, and 
of cooperating with government 
agencies in the large scale renewal 
of blighted urban areas, provided 
additional opportunities to earn 
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good will. (Needless to say, any such 
investment would be for a long term 
and had to be considered a sound 
one from the viewpoint of safety 
and yield, for an insurance com- 
pany’s first obligation is to its policy 
owners. ) 

But if there was much to gain 
from a public relations viewpoint, 
there was also much to lose. Obvi- 
ously it wouldn’t be good for the 
company to have a group of dissatis- 
fied tenants on its hands. Unfavor- 
able publicity—all the more of it, 
no doubt, because the landlord was 
a large corporation—could harm the 
company’s good name, adversely af- 


fect its investment, hurt life in-. 


surance sales. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when New York Life 
entered this field in 1946 and set up 
a Housing Department under Vice 
President Otto L. Nelson, Jr., to 
handle the new operation, the public 
relations aspects came in for a good 
deal of attention. 

New York Life now has four resi- 
dential developments, all completely 
owned and managed by the com- 
pany. These are, in chronological 
order: Stanworth at Princeton, New 
Jersey—150 Families; Fresh Mead- 
ows, Long Island—3,000 suburban 
families; Manhattan House, an 
apartment building on New York’s 
East Side—582 families; and Lake 
Meadows, Chicago, a slum clearance 
project now about 1/3 completed—a 
contemplated 1,800 families. As will 
be seen, these four represent quite 
a cross section of rental housing. 
The company is well into the land- 
lord business. 

Since Fresh Meadows is the larg- 
est and best known of the four, it 
may well serve as the focal point 
for these comments. Here are the 
vital statistics for Fresh Meadows: 
it is a community of about 11,500 
people living in 3,000 apartments in 
137 2-and-3 story buildings and two 
13-story buildings located on 188 
acres of a former golf course. This 
“city within a city” (Fresh Mead- 
ows is just within New York’s city 


John M. K. Abbott breaks down one of the 
taboos of insurance company public relations 
—he never sold a policy. Instead, he joined 
New York Life in 1947 after long public 
relations service in the fund-raising and 
industrial fields. A Harvard graduate, he 
started his career as a reporter on the 
New York Times and later was with the 
Wichita, Kans., Beacon. 
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HOME PORTAL—With the rent bill: Reeasons. 
limits) has three shopping centers 
containing 50 businesses, banks, 
restaurants, a department store, a 
theatre and a post office There are 
four ramp-type garages for the resi- 
dents’ use. There is a nursery cen- 
ter and school. The city has built 
two public schools nearby. On the 
drawing board a housing develop- 
ment on such a scale had all the 
makings of a first class landlord 
headache. 

If Fresh Meadows has achieved 
some success in the difficult field of 
landlord-tenant relations, it is due 
largely to the whole-hearted accep- 
tance from the start of a _ public 
relations viewpoint. No program 
could have gained much in the way 
of results without the real under- 
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standing and active support of the 
management staff whose direct con- 
tact and service is basic in main- 
taining good relations with tenants. 
However, before any reader jump to 
the conclusion that Utopia has ar- 
rived in a rental community, it 
should be stated that Fresh Mead- 
ows has not been without its dis- 
enchanted. Mistakes have been made. 
Nevertheless the net result has been 
good and the company has evidence 
to believe that housing can make, 
rather than lose, friends. 

The Housing Department took 
several important steps at the very 
outset. In the first place the planning 
of Fresh Meadows was imaginative 
and newsworthy. There were many 
interesting features: for example, 
the emphasis on open, landscaped 
areas; the variety in type, size and 
layout of the apartments; the con- 
venient shopping facilities; the ar- 
rangement of streets to assure maxi- 
mum quiet and safety. 

Another important public rela- 
tions step at the start was the care- 
ful selection of the management staff 
under the direction of Resident Man- 
ager James J. Boyle. Major qualifi- 
cations looked for included first-hand 
experience in working with apart- 
ment dwellers and a friendly, help- 
ful disposition. Of the original group 
of supervisors nine years ago, all 
are still on the payroll. 

A third important step taken by 
the Housing Department early in 
the game was to request the com- 
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NEWS FOR RENT-PAYERS—Keeping tenants informed avoids disenchantment. 
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Consolation 


for 
Minimum 
Budgets 


By Edgar M. Gemmell 


Princeton University 


Institutional public relations, says one 
of its practitioners, has its compensations: 
Its spokesmen are articulate and its policies 


discourage the captious critic 


The coming of age of public relations in Amer- 
ican business in the last decade has been paral- 
leled quietly by a maturing of public relations 
viewpoint and practice among non-profit institu- 
tions. A strong case might be made for the claim 
that the true public relations function, as it is 
recognized today, was first grasped by the dili- 
gent practitioners of the art in colleges, hospi- 
tals, welfare organizations, schools and universi- 
ties. 

Certainly the incentive to strive for public 
understanding has been at least as strong among 
institutions which depend upon public support 
or private support through contributions as 
among businesses, all of which depend for their 
lives on some form of public acceptance. Which- 
ever forged ahead of the others in the develop- 
ment of techniques is not so important as the 
fact that both fields have progressed, and each 
still looks at the other with some envy and not 
a little puzzlement. 

Having worked on each side of the street my- 
self, the points of similarity and divergence 
between the two fields hold continuous fascina- 
tion for me. You have encountered the gaunt and 
hollow-eyed young men and women dedicated to 
the service of a non-profit institution with a 
budget which wouldn’t support the janitorial 
staff of an industrial public relations office. You 
know the smiling uncertain people who never 
quite shake off their air of private wonderment 
that the world of commerce is enabling them to 
drive a new Buick instead of the second-hand 
job they had back in the city-desk days. 

These twains do meet in many fundamentals, 
but they have profound differences in several 
important respects. The first of these is so obvi- 
ous that it should be hurried over. Organizations 
built for profit have more money to spend on 
communications programs than do_ non-profit 
institutions. This is quite proper, for any service 
institution worth its salt has a backlog of worthy 
projects waiting for financing. Every dollar of 
administrative expense must be weighed twice 
and carefully measured in the scales against the 
basic purpose of the organization, be it health, 
education or welfare. Although it may be hard 
for the non-profit public relations practitioners 
to accept the fact, they can make do with a good 
deal less. 

The second major difference helps to compen- 
sate the non-profit man for the handicap implied 
in the first. By and large, he has better top 
talent to interpret his institution, particularly 
if he is in education than does his commercial 
brother. The principal officers of a college or 
university—presidents, vice-presidents, provosts, 
deans and senior professors—are acutely aware 
of the need for public persuasion as to the merits 
of the old school. Not only aware, they are so 
conscious of the need for spreading the word, 
the institutional public relations man has only 
to direct their energies where they will do the 
most good. Certainly he doesn’t have to wheedle 
and coax his chief officers into public view. 
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Let him consider this blessing, more to be treasured than gold, 
the next time he casts an envious eye on his industrial neighbor’s 
64-page, four-color brochure singing the glories of reduced taxation. 
Let him contemplate the problems faced by his neighbor in the 
golden cage, problems that never weigh on his tweedy back: the 
secret, lingering suspicion that in the mind of the top management 
the public relations department is still a bit of stylish overhead, 
now in fashion, but subject to whims far more fickle than M. Dior’s; 
the unwillingness or, worse, the inability of top management to 
step up, front and center before the public, and state the case per- 
suasively. 

Few inarticulate men rise to the top in educational administra- 
tion; many do in the business world. The institutional practitioner 
would do well to appreciate this asset the next time he is glumly 
contemplating his pure heart and his puny budget. The leadership 
of the non-profit organizations is dedicated, fervently and zealously, 
to the task of persuading the constituency of the merits of the 
place. Many businessmen still don’t quite see why they should be 
doing the same thing, or if they do understand the need, have the 
grace and ability to do it effectively. 

And then there’s a third major difference between the fields that 
might bear some examination. The combustion point is a good deal 
lower on the college’s thermometer than it is on the company’s. The 
combustion point can be defined as the point at which it is necessary 
to rear back and tell the unreasonable critic to go to hell. The 
ancient “customer is always right” concept has seeped into much 
public relations thinking in the business world. It can lead to ex- 
tremes of subservience to cranks, as any seasonal industrial public 
relations man can recall with a wince from his own experience. 

Further, excessive sensitivity to criticism can infect an organiza- 
tion and inflict on it serious damage. 

When Robert M. Hutchins said recently, “‘Public relations means 
trying to find out what the prevailing opinion is before you act and 
then acting in accordance with it,” he may have described accurate- 
ly one segment of the trade. This approach to the task of persua- 
sion, as Mr. Hutchins knows better than most, may satisfy tem- 
porarily the people who want to accomplish an immediate objective, 
be they businessmen, educators or foundation executives, but such 
cynical methods do not work for long even in this era of simulated 
sincerity at the national and international level. Good public re- 
lations, it seems to me, means doing the honest thing, no matter 
what prevailing opinion is, and doing it in a way which demon- 
strates reasoned forethought and a conscientious consideration of 
others. 

While the public relations man in the business field may en- 
counter this problem from time to time, his counterpart in the 
non-profit institution meets it almost daily. For him it is especially 
important to nourish the courage of his institution’s convictions. 
He must not flinch from the unpleasant task of giving unreasonable 
critics of his institution, politely if possible, a very firm “No!” 
If his institution is at all worthy, it will back him to the hilt, even 
when the material support of the critic is withdrawn. 

Appeasement, it need hardly be said in this generation, gets you 
nowhere. Tact and diplomacy are essential up to a point—the com- 
bustion point. There they become surrender, and compliance must 
be abandoned for a frank refusal to accede. 


Editor’s Note: Edgar M. Gemmell is a veteran public relations 
executive whose experience has been divided between the industrial 
and the institutional fields. His observations on the differences he 
finds between them are thought provoking and may be stimulating 
to both groups. 
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TRANQUILITY ON THE CAMPUS—Does 


non-profit mean lower budgets for pub- 
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INDUSTRIAL SPOKESMAN 
Does the institution 
speak more eloquently? 


Edgar M. Gemmell, now Administrative Secretary 
at Princeton University, has fulfilled a variety of 
public relations assignments since his graduation 
from Princeton in 1934. These include fund rais- 
ing, a Public Relations Regional Office for Du 
Pont, and, currently, the service of his Alma 
Mater. He lives in a hilltop house overlooking the 
college spires, the sight of which helps to reassure 
him that all is well with the Tiger, public relations 
wise and otherwise. 
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For 


Minimum Budgets 


Continued 


The gradual maturing of business public relations and institu- 
tional public relations has brought comparable changes in each. 
Back in the days when the company’s recognition of public relations 
responsibility was a terrified ex-reporter composing puffs of the 
top brass, the college met its duty to the public by getting student 
volunteers to phone the papers with the score of the freshman 
soccer game, if the home team won. 

As the volume of news has grown through the years to meet 
the public’s growing appetite for information, leaders of industry 
and education have come to respect public opinion and to consider 
their actions and decisions in the light of the impression they will 
give the public. Some in each camp may. follow a policy such as 
Dr. Hutchins describes, but the great majority do not. The im- 
portant fact is that the top administrative levels think in terms 
of public relations. Boards of trustees as well as boards of directors 
consider the public’s view as they make policy, but the trustees, if 
they are worthy of their responsibility, know that there will be 
occasions when they must take an unpopular stand. They may be 
unhappy as they live through squalls of popular disapproval, but 
they can take comfort from the knowledge that their institutions 
will gain strength and public respect in the long run if its position 
has been sound. 

It is fortunate that this development has come among the leaders 
of the institutional world, for the next decade will produce for 
them as vexing a series of problems as they have ever faced. And 
all the problems will lie in the public view. 

The question of bigness in the business world may cause some 
concern among the executives of giant corporations, but for most 
it is a challenge which all but the biggest welcome gladly. But what 
of privately supported hospitals, schools, colleges and universities? 
How will they explain to the public their inability to accommodate 
the numbers of our exploding population which will be knocking 
on their doors? Even if they can find the means to expand, can 
they maintain the standards of quality in their service which their 
constituencies have grown to expect of them? And if they can not 
increase their facilities, how can they avoid the appearance of 
indifference to the public welfare? 

Finding the answers to these questions will tax the accumulated 
knowledge and the deepest wisdom of the men and women who 
bear the responsibility for the conduct of our institutional affairs. 


Continued on page 27 
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More For 
Your Tax 
Dollars 


The Hoover Report 
points toward less 
costly government; 
public relations 
can translate 
goals into reality 


By Milton Fairman 


The United States Government is 
the biggest enterprise in the free 
world. The problem of managing this 
Government efficiently and effectively 
is so vast that the people whom it 
serves—and whose taxes support it 
—had long despaired of a solution. 
The Hoover Commission demon- 
strated that the big problem could 
be reduced to smaller problems of 
management, none too large to be 
tackled and solved by intelligent 
legislative and executive action. 

The Hoover Commission has com- 
pleted its blueprint to reduce gov- 
ernmental costs. The adoption of 
recommended reforms has already 
reduced the waste, inefficiency, red 
tape, overlap of functions and extra- 
constitutional activities that com- 
bine to keep Government costs high. 
Still ahead, however, is the job of 
focusing attention on other reforms 
yet to be adopted, securing intelli- 
gent analysis and consideration of 
the commission’s proposals, and put- 
ting into effect those that have the 
support of the people and their 
elected representatives. 

What happens in the next few 
months is vitally important. Govern- 
mental reforms might easily be 
Shelved in an election year. A sensi- 
ble hope is that the administration 
and Congress will work together on 
a bipartisan program of action. But 
popular support of the commission’s 
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PLANNING PUBLIC RELATIONS STRATEGY—Left to right, Clarence Francis, chairman of the Citizen's 
Committee for the Hoover Report; former President Herbert Hoover; Milton Fairman, chairman, 
Public Relations Committee of the Citizen’s Committee; and Charles Coates, president, Coates and 
McCormick, Inc., public relations agency retained by the committee. 


recommendations is needed: the en- 
listment of public interest, the stim- 
ulation of discussion, the mobiliza- 
tion of opinion to hasten executive 
or legislative moves whose delay is 
a drain on governmental efficiency 
as well as on the Treasury. 

Here is a task shaped to the pub- 
lic relations man’s hand! He does 
not have to agree with every recom- 
mendation of the commission—the 
broad challenge is to create study 
and discussion of issues. The cam- 
paign in behalf of the report is non- 
partisan, or bipartisan. The objec- 
tive is the common good—everyone 
wants good government. And secur- 
ing the objective is strictly a public 
relations undertaking for which we 
in the profession are better equipped 


BIG GOVERNMENT is expensive 


By 1953, he worked 54 
minutes of each 8-hour day 


WITH TOOLS SUCH AS THIS, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Citizen’s Committee for 
the Hoover Report is seeking to bring home to 
the American taxpayer what the recommenda- 
tions in the Report mean to him. 


than others who desire the same 
ends. 

What can the public relations 
practitioner contribute to the work 
now being pressed by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report? 

First, as any other citizen he can 
enroll with the committee, which is 
headed by Clarence Francis, one- 
time head of General Foods. He can 
inform himself about the commis- 
sion’s report and what the com- 
mittee is doing to obtain its adop- 
tion. As an individual he can make 
his views known to his representa- 
tives in Congress, and can communi- 
cate them to his friends and associ- 
ates. But, beyond these avenues that 
are open to all, the public relations 
man can put his special training 
and talents to work in a wide variety 
of constructive ways. 

Specifically, what help is needed 
from public relations people? 

Organization—“Grass roots” in- 
fluence is most effective in stirring 

Continued on page 15 


Milton,Fairman, a former president of PRSA, 
has been Director of Public Relations of The 
Borden Company .since 1943. As a pub- 
lic relations counsel, he served such clients 
as the late Cardinal Mundelein and Harold 
Ickes, when the latter was Secretary of the 
Interior. He left the cabinet member's staff 
in Washington to go with Borden’s in 1937. 
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Oil Progress 
Week 


Continued from page 5 


dustry had had all it could do to satisfy 
the tremendously increased demand for 
petroleum products for military use. 
In face of government restrictions and 
labor and materials shortages, its nor- 
mal expansion program in the manu- 
facture of certain domestic products 
had come to a virtual standstill. As a 
result, with the close of the war the 
oil industry found itself attempting to 
stretch its prewar plant and facilities 
to meet mounting postwar require- 
ments. By the late summer of 1947, 
the country’s oil men saw danger 
ahead. 

The problem was one of fuel oil. 
Householders now found it more com- 
fortavle to raise their room tempera- 
ture rather than keep it at 65°, which 
they had learned to do during the war. 
Moreover, in the two years since V-F 
Day, some 750,000 oil burners had 
been installed, yet refinery output had 
increased scarcely at all. Oil men, 
studying their charts, feared that an 
unusually cold winter might strain fuel 
oil supplies to the breaking point. Siz- 
ing up the situation, the OIIC tempo- 
rarily halted its regular program and 
ovened a campaign of conservation. 
Throughout the autumn and winter of 
1947-48, the OIIC—producers, refiners, 
and marketers—bombarded the coun- 
try with information on how to squeeze 
every last unit of heat from every 
drop of fuel oil. Later, looking back 
on this all-out educational campaign, 
oil company spokesmen agreed that 
the OIIC deserved considerable credit 
not only for helping to keep the na- 
tion warm, but for forestalling the 
threat of renewed government war- 
time controls. As it was, even though 
the winter was one of the coldest in 
years, only a few spot shortages were 
reported, and these resulted from a 
lack, not from fuel oil, but of trans- 
portation. 

It was an ill wind, but it blew us 
some good. It gave us a new incentive. 
It showed us what we could accom- 
plish when the chips were down. And 
it was this realization, I think, that 
brought about Oil Progress Week. 

As the winter ended, the OICC went 
back to its original program of long- 
term education. Somehow, though, the 
element of urgency that had charac- 
terized the 1947-48 campaign was miss- 
ing. Without an immediate goal to 
work toward, the pace slackened, and 
by summer of 1948 it was clear that 
the OIIC program needed a shot in 
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the arm. What was it to be? We cer- 
tainly wanted no more shortage scares 
—and, in any event, the industry had 
the supply situation well in hand. Oil 
Progress Day—scheduled for October 
14—was the proposed answer. 

Oil Progress Day, as originally con- 
ceived, was an all-out effort to pub- 
licize the industry’s operations and 
objectives. As such, it was a resound- 
ing success. With the help of the OIIC’s 
field organization, oil men throughout 
the country gave speeches, held open 
house, sponsored parades, and in gen- 
eral employed every proper and practi- 
cable device to draw attention to the 
oil business. But of equal importance 
was the impetus which Oil Progress 
Day gave to the OIIC itself. Here was 
a climactic event in which the entire 
year’s program culminated. Staff work- 
ers and volunteer committeemen alike 
went about their jobs with renewed 
enthusiasm, and so encouraging were 
the results that it was decided to ex- 
pand Oil Progress Day to Oil Progress 
Week. 

Since October of 1949, when it was 
first held, Oil Progress Week has 
grown in extent and impact until to- 
day it is one of the most widely recog- 
nized of all industry-sponsored events. 
Each year has seen a striking increase 
in activities—from special events to 
coverage by the press, radio, and tele- 
vision, and from exhibits and displays 
to locally sponsored advertising. Deal- 
ers dress up their stations, jobbers 
decorate their trucks, and more than 
30,000 volunteer committeemen repre- 
senting every phase of the industry 
arrange film showings, give talks and 
demonstrations, and distribute millions 
of booklets, leaflets. and envelope en- 
closures. Every possible means of com- 
munication is enlisted to let the public 
know what the oil business is, what 
its goals are, and how it achieves 
them. 

Un to this point I have described 
Oil Progress Week in terms of range 
and scope. But range and scope are 
only surface measurements, and Oil 
Progress Week as we conceive it has 
another dimension—depth. Superficial- 
ly, our “week” (many of its activities 
now extend over nearly three weeks) 
can be discussed as a venture in pub- 
licitv, with so and so many “exposures” 
or “impacts” per person as the ac- 
cepted standard of success. Admittedly, 
this was our primary consideration 
eight years ago on the occasion of Oil 
Progress Day. In the time since then, 
however, we have attempted to progress 
from the sound and fury of publicity 
to the calm reflection attendant upon 
public relations. We have tried to di- 
rect the appeal of Oil Progress Week 
(and our entire year-round program) 
not merely to the ear and eye, but to 
the heart and mind as well. 


How have we done this? In the first 
place, we see our job as being some- 
thing more than distributing facts ana 
statistics, however vital they may be 
or however inviting we make them. 
We think of Oil Progress Week as the 
time of year when the men and women 
in the oil business account to their 
neighbors for their stewardship of a 
vitally important industry. That is a 
big order. It takes writers and artists 
and display designers, yes; but it takes 
more than that. Before you set out to 
give an accounting to your neighbors, 
you have to be a neighbor. And you 
have to be one not just for seven days 

We people in the oil business are 
fortunate in that we are not concen- 
trated in a few small sections of the 
country, as so many industries are. 
Oil men live and work in essentially 
every community in the United States. 
Their lives and the lives of their cus- 
tomers are intimately related. The very 
nature of their business—supplying the 
public each day in every crossroad of 
this land with literally thousands of 
petroleum products—maakes it almost 
a community enterprise. Their roles as 
business and civic leaders, as church 
and school board members, as parents 
and as citizens, reveal that they al- 
ready are neighbors—in the best sense 
of the word. 

This has always been true, but all 
too often it had been overlooked. All 
too often the public had thought of 
the oil man next door as being a good 
neighbor without realizing that the 
company he represented must be a good 
neighbor, too. That oil company might 
have its headquarters a thousand miles 
away, it was far-off and impersonal— 
and as far as the “oil industry” was 
concerned, it was hazier still. Sure, we 
like Joe and we buy his gasoline and 
fuel oil, but that doesn’t mean we have 
to like the oil business, does it? The 
grocery and the butcher—they’re dif- 
ferent. They’ve got their stake right 
here in town. 

Joe didn’t like that. His stake was 
right there in town, too, but his neigh- 
bors couldn’t understand that. The fact 
was that they didn’t understand very 
much about the oil business at all, with 
the result that they were suspicious of 
it, or even distrustful, or—at worst— 
just plain “against” it. Sure, Joe is 
okay, but that industry of his—well, we 
don’t talk about that. 

This was the point at which, we 
discovered, Oil Progress Week came in. 
True, our year-round program of in- 
formation and education had people 
listening and thinking, but that wasn’t 
enough. Oil Progress Week started 
them talking. That one climactic burst 
of publicity gave Joe the incentive he 
needed to get into public relations. If 


Continued on page 14 
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E. Huber Ulrich has been appointed a 
Vice President and member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. He has served 
as Assistant to the President and Director 
of the Company's Public Relations De- 
partment since 1945. Ulrich first joined 
Curtis in 1922 as a member of the Circu- 
lation Department and virtually has spent 
his entire business career with the Com- 
pany in circulation and public relations 
work. He has been active in the work of 
public relations organizations, nationally 
and in Philadelphia; and from 1952 to 


Conger Reynolds (left), director of public relations for Standard Oil Company (Indi ) 
for 26 years, retired February 1 to become chief of the Office of Private Cooperation of 
the United States Information Agency in Washington, D. C. Mr. Reynolds has been suc- 
ceeded as head of Standard’s public relations department by Don Campbell (right), who 
was assistant director. Mr. Reynolds, who is sometimes referred to as the dean of oil 
industry public relations men, began his career as a newspaperman in Des Moines and 
was the founder of the journalism department of the University of lowa. He served as 
press officer with the AEF in World War |, was managing editor of the Paris, France, 
edition of the Chicago Tribune in 1920, and was later a newspaperman in New York 
from 1922 to 1929. He was a career US foreign service officer in consular offices in 
Nova Scotia and Germany. He joined Standard Oil in 1929. He is a member of PRSA 
and serves as a director of the Chicago Chapter. Mr. Campbell joined Standard Oil in 
1949 after public relations work in New York. Earlier he was with newspapers in Detroit 
and Miami. He is a member of PRSA also. 


1954, he served on the Board of Directors 
of PRSA. 


K. C. Ingram retired from active service with the Southern Pacific Railroad, San Fran- 
cisco, as of December 31. Mr. Ingram served as Assistant to the President of the Rail- 
road for more than 20 years. Known as a specialist in human relations, Mr. Ingram is 
author of the book, “Winning Your Way With People” which was published in 1949 by 
McGraw-Hill. It is widely used in industry and education. Mr. Ingram has also written 
numerous brochures and magazine articles, here and abroad, on communications between 
people. He was an editor and writer for various newspapers, magazines and the Asso- 
ciated Press. He worked as Southern Pacific's general advertising manager and as San 
Francisco manager of Lord and Thomas, internation advertising agency. He is a member 
of PRSA, the National Society for General Semantics, the American Institute of Manage- 
ment, the Newcomen Society, NAM College Speaking Panel and the San Francisco Press 
Club, as well as several railroad and public relations organizations. He is now living in 
Carmel where he is devoting himself to writing. 
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J. Carlisle MacDonald retired January 1 
as Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board of United States Steel Corporation, 
New York. Mr. MacDonald was in charge 
of public relations for US Steel. With his 
retirement, three members of the public 
relations staff were promoted to new jobs. 
Mr. MacDonald joined US Steel in 1936 
as Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board. Prior to that he had a newspaper 
and public relations background. He was 
with the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the New 
York World, the New York Herald, Asso- 
ciated Press and the New York Times. 
Continued on page 14 
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The Central New York Chapter, PRSA’s 30th, received its charter at the 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, on December 13. The presentation of the charter 
was made by George M. Crowson, then national PRSA president. Officers 
of the chapter shown here with Mr. Crowson are, left to right: William 
Ehling, secretary, Mr. Crowson, James H. Mullaley, president, and Wayne 


L. Hodges, vice president. 


Trester F. Goetting 


Trester F. Goetting, 37, immediate 
past president of the Minnesota Chap- 
ter of PRSA, died of a heart attack at 
his Minneapolis home, January 8. 

Mr. Goetting was an account exec- 
utive with Campbell-Mithun adver- 
tising agency, Minneapolis. 

He was known throughout the Upper 
Midwest for his work in government, 
church and agriculture, and was chosen 
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by Time Magazine in 1953 as one of 
the area’s “100 newsmakers of to- 
morrow.” 

Born in Rochester, Minn., Mr. Goet- 
ting received his degree in journalism 
from the University of Missouri. He 
worked as a reporter and editor on 
newspapers in Rochester and Austin, 
Minn. 

Mr. Goetting joined Campbell-Mithun 
in 1951 as director of public relations 
and specialized in the insurance and 
dairy industries. He was president of 
the Minneapolis Advertising Club for 
the current year, and former state 
president of the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He was the 
winner of the Jaycee’s 1952 award as 
“the outstanding young man of Min- 
neapolis.” 

Mr. Goetting was active in many 
state and civic activities. He served on 
the tourist advisory committee ap- 
pointed by former Governor Luther 
Youngdahl, and worked with the 10,000 
Lakes Association to promote Min- 
nesota’s vacation lands. 

Surviving are his wife, Helen; son, 
Jay; daughter, Katherine; his parents 


Oil Progress 
Week 
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his neighbors wouldn’t talk, he would 
—and he did. What was most impor- 
tant, they listened, talked back, then 
listened again. The difference was that 
this time, when they thought it over, 
it wasn’t Joe the Friend and Oil the 
Foreigner. The people who lived next 
door to Joe began to see that his com- 
pany and his industry were good 
neighbors, too. 

This, I believe, is one of the special 
qualities of Oil Progress Week. We 
readily admit the need for publicity, 
and for the most part that publicity 
is a product of national headquarters. 
At the same time we insist that public 
relations must be a product of the com- 
munity. The oil business is essentially 
one of neighborhood relationships. It 
is in the neighborhood—composed of 
individual Americans—that its friends 
must be made. 

A second special quality is that their 
is a part for everyone to play. Joe 
must introduce himself and talk things 
over, and there are a hundred ways 
of going about it. If he can’t make a 
speech he can arrange a film showing. 
If he can’t do that he can build a dis- 
play, or decorate a window, or dis- 
tribute leaflets. There is room for 
every Joe—from employee to executive. 

What reason do we have to believe 
that all these efforts are worthwhile? 
Just as one example, in 1952 we asked 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
of Columbia Universty to conduct an 
exhaustive survey of the results of 
Oil Progress Week in Springfield, 
Missouri. After two years of analysis 
and interpretation of the findings, here 
are some of the things we learned: 

Before Oil Progress Week, 75 per 
cent of the people interviewed believed 
that gasoline prices were reasonable, 
compared with other products. After 
Oil Progres Week, that figure stood at 
87 per cent. 

Before, 38 per cent said that oil 
companies do not make too much pro- 
fit. After, 48 per cent held this opinion. 

Before, 50 per cent thought that the 
oil industry was not wasteful of our 
natural resources. After, the propor- 
tion had risen to 64 per cent. 

Before, 88 per cent replied that the 
interests of the country would not be 
better served if the Government ran 
the oil industry. After, 91 per cent 
agreed. 

These Springfield findings reflect a 
particularly concentrated effort to 
promote Oil Progress Week, but I 


and one sister. 
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More For 
Tax Dollars 


Continued from page 11 


legislative interest in the Hoover 
recommendations. Public relations men, 
with their experience in group action, 
can join with other interested people 
in the community and organize a local 
group affiliated with the Citizens Com- 
mittee. They can provide the local 
group with counsel on its activities, 
help organize and train a_ speakers’ 
bureau, and guide promotion of the 
group’s activities. 

Speeches — The spoken word con- 
tinues to be among the most effective 
media for presenting the message of 
the Hoover Commission. This message 
can be delivered to civic, fraternal, 
business, social, and women’s groups 
and in schools and universities. In 
some areas farm and labor organiza- 
tions will be interested. Here is an 
opportunity for the representative of 
free enterprise and the American 
principles of efficiency and economy to 
take a “salable” idea out into his 
community. The speaker can be a pub- 
lic relations man or his client. Ma- 
terials supplied by the Citizens Com- 
mittee will provide a working knowl- 
edge of the Hoover Report. 

Newspapers—Editorial contacts can 
be extremely helpful. Friendly papers 
might be asked to devote a series of 
editorials or feature articles to major 
themes of the Hoover Report. Already 
editors have shown themselves to be 
90 per cent favorable to the commis- 
sion recommendations, so the ground 
is fertile for planting specific ideas. In 
addition to treatment in the editorial 
columns, editors might be asked to aid 
in stimulating series of articles on 
“What the Hoover Report Means to 
the Citizen” under the byline of local 
civic and business leaders. In some 
areas, local angles may be developed 
to provide feature articles, and local 
columnists, with their large reader fol- 
lowing can be very helpful. 

Radio-TV_ discussion programs— 
Radio and television contacts can de- 
velop discussion programs, featuring 
either local personalities or “imported” 
experts. Dramatization with visuals is 
very important on TV, and expert 
help along these lines will increase 
their effectiveness. A discussion with 
public service or program directors to 
acquaint them with the problem may 
stimulate effective local programs. 
Spot announcement material may be 
developed also. 

Company publication articles—Close 
at hand for many public relations men 
are the editors of company publica- 
tions. They might be asked to do a 
series of editorials or articles on the 
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report, tying the issues to the specific 
interests of each publication’s readers. 
Or they may wish to utilize a series of 
such articles which the Citizens Com- 
mittee has prepared. 

Employee education programs—A 
public education program can be fos- 
tered within larger companies where 
employee discussion facilities now exist. 
With the help of company personnel 
directors, an interesting employee edu- 
cation program might be developed 
which would be keyed to the interests 
of workers and their families. Such a 
program could take the form of a 
series of talks on commission recom- 
mendations and what they mean to 
the individual. In-plant programs 
might well expand into neighborhood 
discussion groups, thus adding not 
only to the employee’s information and 
understanding, but serving too as a 
jumping-off point for his own civic 
participation. In telling the story to 
employees, the most effective approach 
would stress the stake the individual 
taxpayer has. The Hoover recommen- 
dations benefit all groups and care 
should be exercised to avoid identify- 
ing them with any special group. 

Plant and office displays — Aside 
from organized group programs, many 
other factory and office project ideas 
present themselves. A bulletin board 
poster campaign might be conducted, 
featuring a series of displays graphi- 
cally depicting the shortcomings of 
current government operations and the 
benefits to be derived from improved 
practices suggested by the Hoover 
Commission. A particularly interesting 
approach would be the comparison of 
poor government procedures with the 
manner in which private business more 
efficiently conducts a similar operation, 
showing the parallel with a specific 
commission recommendation. 

Tie-in advertising—Some companies 
are now using public service and in- 
stitutional advertising to tell the story 
of the Hoover Report. The report 
spells out good sound business prac- 
tices which should and can be applied 
in the Federal Government as well as 
in private industry—a good tie in 
theme. 

Envelope stuffers—It is often neces- 
sary to greatly simplify the purpose 
and meaning of the Hoover Report in 
order to gain essential broad under- 
standing and support. One way of do- 
ing this is to give nut-shell treatment 
to the report in mass distribution 
pieces such as envelope stuffers, in- 
formation rack brochures, and hand- 
bills. 

Membership campaign — Each Citi- 
zens Committee member serves as a 
channel for information on progress of 
the activity, and for “calls to action.” 
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Detroit Chapter 
Elects Hall 


President 


William B. Hall, 
vice president of 
the Detroit Bank, 
has been elected 
president of the 
Detroit chapter. 
Vice president is 
James T. Maunders, 
of public relations, Bohn 
and Brass_ Corporation. 
Ambrose 


director 
Aluminum 
Other officers elected were: 
C. Hamaker of A. C. Hamaker and 


Company, treasurer; and John L. 
Rose associate director of public rela- 
tions Burroughs Corporation, secre- 
tary. Mr. Hamaker was also elected 
a director of the Chapter for a three- 
year term. Mr. Rose will serve as a 
director for a two-year term. 

Two other directors elected for a 
three year term are James A. Baubie, 
manager, public relations services, 
Chrysler Corporation; and Harry A. 
Williams, public relations director, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Did You Know That... 


You can still obtain copies of 
the commemorative 10th Anni- 
versary Issue of the PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS JOURNAL? 


You Already Know 
That... 


Its 22 articles covering the most 
significant aspects of public re- 
lations today make it a living 
textbook on the field... 


e it is an ideal gift for members 
of your staff, branch office 
personnel and clients 


e it is an excellent tool for the 
school or college classroom 


e it is an invaluable reference 
for local or corporate libraries 


Order your additional copies 
while they last! 

$.75 per copy, check with order. 
We'll gladly bill you at $.75 per 
copy, plus postage. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
(Katherine Zito, Circulation Manager) 
Circle 6-0741 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Tough To Be 
The Landlord 


Continued from page 7 


pany’s Public Relations Department to 
take an active role in assisting the 
management. As a result, a public re- 
lations staff member, Allen M. Bailey, 
was assigned the job and he has been 
in close contact with the managers of 
all of New York Life’s housing de- 
velopments ever since. 

Perhaps a fourth step should be 
added. New York Life’s housing and 
public relations people promptly agreed 
that, except for the lease where legal 
reasons dictated the terminology, the 
words landlord and tenant should be 
replaced in conversation and in writing 
by management and resident. This may 
seem minor, but it had deeper implica- 
tions. It reflected an underlying point 
of view that was important. And it 
helped to eliminate an age-old re- 
minder of conflict. 


There appeared to be three ways in. 


which the Public Relations Department 
could cooperate most helpfully with 
the Fresh Meadows management staff. 
Briefly these were: 

1. Establish and keep open a channel 
of regular written communication be- 
tween management and _ resident. 
Everyone agreed that lack of such con- 
tact was at the root of a great deal of 
landlord-tenant trouble over the years. 

2. Plan and help carry out a con- 
tinuous program of activities designed 
to sell the idea of a friendly, interested 
management. It was agreed that such 
a program was another effective form 
of communication with our Number 
One Public. 

3. Counsel and assist the manage- 
ment staff in dealing with operating 
problems where-public relations advice 
and skills could help. 

There is nothing new or startling 
here, nor has any new program been 
developed at Fresh Meadows. The in- 
teresting thing about it is not novel 
principles or techniques, but rather 
the application of old and tested princi- 
ples and techniques to the landlord- 
tenant problem—and with some indi- 
cation of worthwhile results. To give a 
very simple illustration, the Resident 
Manager at Fresh Meadows has al- 
ways sent a Christmas greeting to each 
resident. What could be simpler or 
more obvious? Yet I have lived for 20 
years in various New York apartments 
and don’t remember ever receiving a 
greeting of any kind from any land- 
lord. 

Here are some examples of the pub- 
lic relations touch at Fresh Meadows. 
Since the satisfied resident is our 


most important asset by far, it seemed 
logical to begin cultivating him as 
early as possible. Two of the “move- 
in” devices deserve mention. As soon 
as a prospective resident is signed, he 
receives 25 printed announcements and 
envelopes to let his friends know he is 
moving and give them his new address. 
The announcement includes a map of 
Fresh Meadows showing the location 
of all buildings. This enables the resi- 
dent to pinpoint his apartment. Aside 
from the “change of address” value 
to the resident, it saves his friends 
time and trouble in finding the right 
apartment on their first visit, and 
saves employees’ time in giving direc- 
tions. And, of course, it is a most ef- 
fective form of advertising that direct- 
ly reaches the community’s best source 
of new renters, the friends and rela- 
tives of those who live there. 

A second device is a welcome folder 
which the new resident finds on the 
kitchen counter when he moves in. On 
the cover is a cartoon highlighting the 
various service people—porters, handy 
men, gardeners, ete.—who will help 
care for his Fresh Meadows home. In- 
side is a message from Resident Man- 
ager Boyle. It states that the apart- 
ment has been fully inspected and put 
in first class condition. It then lists all 
items which the inspectors found to be 
not “like new,”—a slight nick in the 
kitchen sink, let us say, where young 
Tommy of the previous family experi- 
mented with a hammer. This saves 
telephone calls, time and bother for 
both resident and management and, 
more important, helps to eliminate a 
possible cause for argument at a later 
date. 

Every resident receives a pictorial 
handbook and directory. It gives all 
necessary information about care of 
equipment and about available services. 
It tells whom to call if you lock your- 
self out and what to do if the plumbing 
leaks. There is a list of all the stores 
in the shopping center, and another of 
public offices, parks, beaches, places of 
worship, libraries, schools and other 
community facilities in the area. Many 
new residents move to Fresh Meadows 
from other states and this informa- 
tion helps them to feel at home. 

As previously noted, an important 
public relations objective is to main- 
tain a recognized channel of communi- 
cation with all residents. Two forms 
of written communication are used. 
The first is the occasional bulletin 
from the Resident Manager about one 
specific situation or problem, such as 
television antennas, parking regula- 
tions, or how to enroll a child in the 
nursery school. These are “xeroxed” 
on special Fresh Meadows paper and 
distributed by the building porters. 

The second type is the monthly 


“rent enclosure,” a quick reading leaflet 
accompanying the rent bill. For more 
than 6 years through this device we 
have carried on a brief chat each 
month with our residents. We have 
discussed taxes and their bearing on 
rent, operating costs, trees and flowers, 
hobby groups, and some less known 
facts about Fresh Meadows and its 
staff. As a part of the get-acquainted 
process, we have written about the 
neighboring city hospital, Queens Col- 
lege’s adult program and the 107th 
Police Precinct. On one occasion the 
Christian Science Monitor in com- 
menting on our rent enclosures, called 
us “the literary landlord.” 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
the board of New York Life, in an 
address last June before the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning in Philadel- 
phia, appraised the communications 
program at Fresh Meadows as follows: 
“There is plenty of justification in all 
this, because a happy, satisfied resi- 
dent is likely to stay longer with us, 
and low turn-over means better earn- 
ings in the long run.” 

Mr. Josephs also noted that, because 
Fresh Meadows was part of an ex- 
panding community, there had been 
need for additional municipal facili- 
ties, particularly schools. The cost of 
these improvements has had a direct 
bearing on taxes and rents, and we 
have so informed our residents. As 
Mr. Josephs said, “Like other land- 
lords, when taxes go up we have to 
raise rents. And there we are on deli- 
cate ground. I can report we have 
managed to increase our rents sub- 
stantially since Fresh Meadows opened 
without any widespread protest from 
our residents. We are confident that 
our information program has cushioned 
the effect of the rent increases. Our 
residents know these increases have 
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Oil Progress 


Continued from page 14 


believe that they illustrate my point. 
The thousands of oil men throughout 
the nation who make Oil Progress 
Week a reality each October are little 
concerned with—or even aware of— 
the findings of sociological experts. 
What concerns them is whether their 
neighbors understand and respect them 
for the work they do and the industry 
they represent. That concern is im- 
portant enough for them to give weeks 
of time and energy—voluntarily and 
without pay—in order to let those 
neighbors know what the oil business 
really is, how it operates, and why 
it makes the world a better place in 
which to live. 
They are concerned about Joe. 
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public relations must be geared 
to management’s marketing pattern! 


“Any public relations operation which considers 
itself apart from the overall marketing function is 
a luxury which contributes nothing to a commer- 
cial enterprise. 


Public relations should enlist the interest and 
support of everyone connected with or affected 
by a company, its products and services. 


This statement by a marketing management e 
subscriber to Tide is published as a service ] e 
to public relations by 
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To be an effective voice for the organization it 
represents, public relations must gear itself to 
management's marketing pattern.” 


R. K. ALLERTON, Jr. 
Director of Public Relations 
Underwood Corporation 


. the magazine of marketing strategy 
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People and Accounts 


R. Wolcott Hooker, vice president of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., was re- 
cently elected president of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association. He succeeds Dr. Samuel 
Lenher, vice president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


John Farley has been named _ public 
relations director of Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., Jamaica, New York. ... Lee 
Seabold has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Lawrence H. Selz Organi- 
zation, Inc., Chicago, public relations 
firm. ... Mack Kehoe, manager of the 
Miller Brewing Co., (Milwaukee) com- 
munity relations and publicity, has 
been elected treasurer of the Milwau- 
kee Press Club. Frederick W. 
Westervelt, Jr., has been named man- 
ager of the public relations department 


of the National Board of Fire Under-- 


writers. .. . Alton B. Hollis, Jr., has 
been appointed as a public relations 
representative of the Chemstrand 
Corp., Decatur, Ala. Dana T. 
Hughes has been named director of 
public relations of ALCO, Schenectady, 
New York. . . . Ralph H. Major, Jr., 
public relations director of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been named editor of the Public Rela- 
tions Memo, publication of the New 
York Chapter of PRSA. ... Dr. Ed- 
mundo Lassalle is on an_ extended 
business trip to Caracas, Rio, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, Monvideo, San- 
tiago, Lima, Cali, Bogota, Panama and 
Mexico. Dr. Lassalle is a consultant on 
Latin American public relations. 


Carl P. Ray has been named vice pres- 
ident of the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute. Mr. Ray is vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering and 
research for Underwood Corporation, 
New York. . . . Bert Haling, public 
relations director, Great National Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, was pre- 
sented a Certificate of Appreciation by 
the 1955 American Cancer Society 
Crusade. He served as Dallas County 
publicity chairman. . . . John S. Rose 
has joined the West coast office of 
Mayer and O’Brien, Inc., Chicago and 
Los Angeles, public relations counsel- 
ing firm, as an account executive. .. . 
John J. Ducas has been named exec- 
utive vice president of Gaynor Colman 
Prentis & Varley, Inc., New York... . 
Arthur L. Desmond has been appointed 
manager, public relations division, 
William Hart Adler, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 
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Kleber Miller was elected president of 
the Hawaii Public Relations Association 
at a recent meeting. Mr. Miller is the 
assistant director of public relations 
for the Hawaii Employers Council. ... 
Harry A. Berk has been named vice 
president and director of McCann- 
Erickson Corporation (International). 
.. . Ken Brigham has been appointed 
supervisor of public relations for the 
Philco Corporation’s Government and 
Industrial Division. . Richard L. 
Hindermann has been elected vice pres- 
ident of public relations of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans. 


Ted Schoening has 
joined the public re- 
lations department 
of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry 
Company in_ the 
newly-created post 
of Community Rela- 
tions Manager. Mr. Schoening will be 
responsible for supervising the com- 
munity relations activities of the com- 
pany’s 31 plants and five research and 
development laboratories. He was for- 
merly assistant director of public re- 
lations for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. 


Joseph F. Quinn has joined Rowe- 
Doherty Associates, New York and 
Washington, public relations firm... . 
Roger O. Johnson has been named as- 
sistant manager of advertising and 
public relations of the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. . . . William H. 
Gilman has been promoted to the post 
of general employee relations manager 
of the Brush Electronics Company, 
Cleveland. ... Mary Mallon Foster has 
been elected vice president of Reed- 
Jones, Inc., international management 
and public relations agency, New York. 
.. . George P. Cunningham has been 
named manager of public relations and 
advertising for the Symonds Clamp and 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


Willcox B. Adsit has 
been elected vice 
president in charge 
of public relations of 
General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corpora- 
tion, New York. Mr. 
Adsit has been man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
public relations department of General 
Motors since 1946. 


Harlan Logan joined General Foods as 
vice president for personnel and public 
relations, a newly-created position, 
effective January 1. He was formerly 
director of public relations for the 
Corning Glass Works and director of 
public relations and advertising for 
Steuben Glass, Inc. 


David B. Charnay, public relations and 
industrial counselor, announced recently 
that he settled his $2,250,000 libel 
actions against Lee Mortimer, the late 
Jack Lait and Crown Publishers, Inc. 
as a result of a full retraction and 
other considerations. Mortimer and the 
publishing company fully retracted, in 
writing, both the facts and all defama- 
tory implications of the statements. 
which provoked the actions, filed Jan- 
uary, 1952, in the New York Supreme 
Court. 


Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, director of 
public relations, The Port of New York 
Authority, was selected along with the 
Port Authority by the Government 
Public Relations Association for its 
1955 “Best Government Public Rela- 
tions” award. The award was based on 
the Port Authority’s “pace setting for 
public relations in governmental agen- 
cies; for its skillful handling of difficult 
public relations problems; for the ex- 
cellence of its published materials, and 
especially for its official recognition of 
and use of its public relations arm as 
basic to the operation of the Author- 
ity.” 


Ralph Winslow, vice president, manager 
of marketing, Koppers Company, Inc., 
was elected treasurer of the Association 
of National Advertisers by the A.N.A. 
Board of Directors for the coming year 
to succeed George Oliva. ... Hugh F. 
Mulvaney has joined Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., New York, as a staff member of 
the public relations department. .. . 


Harry Schaden, vice president of Carl 
Byoir & Associates, Inc., public rela- 
tions firm, has been appointed Mid- 
western manager in Chicago... . Victor 
J. Danilov, supervisor of public infor- 
mation at Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has been named to the newly- 
created post of manager of public re- 
lations. He will be responsible for 
carrying out the public relations pro- 
gram for Illinois Tech and its affiliate, 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Tech. 

Continued on page 24 
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Tough To Be 
The Landlord 


Continued from page 18 
not gone to enrich a wealthy and 
rapacious landlord.” 

One of the questions which manage- 
ment had to face was how far it should 
go in sponsoring a social program in 
this new community. After weighing 
all the angles, a more or less hands- 
off policy was adopted as best in the 
long run. Management provides rooms 
for club activities but has left the 
problems of formation and operation 
entirely to those residents who wished 
to take the initiative. Some 50 clubs 
now use these rooms—youth groups, 
such as the Scouts, and “do-it-yourself” 
craft and hobby groups devoted to car- 
pentry, photography, oil painting and 
other interests. A member of the Fresh 
Meadows staff, with the title of Di- 
rector of Community Activities, fur- 
nishes information to newcomers, of- 
fers advice as requested and keeps the 
schedules straight. 

Another question with an interest- 
ing public relations angle arose in con- 
nection with the 18 laundries avail- 
able to residents. In accordance with 
accepted practice, they were located 
in basement quarters, convenient but 
not too attractive. No one originally 
gave much thought to their looks or 
cperation—it just didn’t seem neces- 
sary. But it later developed that the 
laundries were a significant social in- 
stitution in today’s rental community. 
They were a substitute for the back 
fence where the ladies could gossip by 
day. They functioned as an informal 
club room for husbands in the evening. 
It became very apparent that they 
were ne place to allow a gripe against 
the landlord to get started—say, there 
was no comfortable place you could sit 
down, or because machines kept get- 
ting out of order, or because someone 
who belonged in another building 
horned in on your time, or because 
some uninformed fellow used too much 
detergent and doused the floor with 
suds. 

So a full scale public relations pro- 
gram was instituted, including steps 
to make the laundries more attractive 
and comfortable (repaint in cheerful 
colors; install coat hooks, benches, 
tables for folding clothes); establish 
fair rules (series of bulletins to all 
residents) ; maintain schedules (install 
official laundry clocks); teach people 
how to use the machines properly 
(series of posters featuring a mythical 
“Washbird”; install scales for weigh- 
ing wash loads); and reduce mechani- 
cal breakdowns (install improved type 
of machines; improve inspection and 
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maintenance schedules). This is a diffi- 
cult area where 100 per cent results 
can never be expected, but where any 
progress pays off substantially. 

Needless to say, there has been no 
problem in thinking up activities and 
events for the Fresh Meadows man- 
agement to sponsor during the year— 
at Christmas, Easter, Halloween and 
in between. Many are planned for the 
young. A big proportion of our popula- 
tion are young marrieds and the local 
birth rate has been high. But there 
are special adult events too—such as 
the annual garden contest for occu- 
pants of the 700 terrace apartments 
who can plant what they like in their 
own garden plots. They enjoy the judg- 
ing by outside experts and everyone 
enjoys the flowers, including many 
visitors. The idea back of these activi- 
ties is to help make Fresh Meadows an 
attractive, pleasant and _ interesting 
community in which to live. 

One final point should be made. New 
York Life has gone to exceptional 
lengths to avoid having any resident 
feel that, because he lives in a New 
York Life development, he is under 
any obligation or pressure to purchase 
life insurance from the company. Soon 
after Fresh Meadows started, the com- 
pany opened a new branch office there. 
But it was agreed by all concerned 
that our agents should bend over back- 
ward to avoid possible criticism or 
misunderstanding in any approach to 
our residents. There have been virtu- 
ally no complaints on this score. Some 
current sales statistics are indicative 
that this low-key approach has been 
sensible: In the first three weeks of 
November 1955, as much insurance 
was sold by this branch as during its 
entire first year of operation in 1949, 

The Fresh Meadows story has been 
repeated, with modifications, in Stan- 
worth, Manhattan House and Lake 
Meadows. In all of them we have found 
that the public relations viewpoint and 
many of the familiar techniques and 
devices that work in other parts of the 
company’s operations can, with some 
imagination and resourcefulness, be 
adapted and applied in housing opera- 
tions. Do they work also in this trou- 
blesome area of landlord-tenant rela- 
tions? As already suggested, perhaps 
the most interesting thing about New 
York Life’s program is that it does 
represent a fairly large scale experi- 
ence on the basis of which to venture 
an answer to that question. We think 
the evidence is strongly on the affirma- 
tive side. 

As a footnote, I might add that there 
may well be another point of interest 
in all this for the larger audience of 
public relations people in general. Life 
insurance companies differ in impor- 
tant ways from most of the organiza- 
tions which that audience represents; 


hence their public relations interests 
and activities are often different. For 
instance, unlike the industrial corpora- 
tion, a life insurance company has no 
tangible product (or product pub- 
licity) ; it has no scientists at work in 
laboratories creating new wonders 
(and feature stories); it has no manu- 
facturing plants (requiring a com- 
munity relations program). Its con- 
tractual relations with policy owners 
are not comparable to customer rela- 
tions of a bank, say, or a department 
store. Because of such differences there 
has been a tendency, perhaps, for pub- 
lic relations people generally to regard 
the life insurance business as some- 
what outside their normal purview. 

Much has been written and said 
about the progress of corporate public 
relations in the past decade. It is a 
matter of interest, I think, that this 
forward march has taken place on the 
life insurance front as well as else- 
where. During the postwar period 
there has been a greatly increased in- 
terest in public relations among many 
life insurance companies. Staffs have 
expanded, programs have broadened, 
budgets have grown. And I believe it 
is fair to say that a good deal of 
interesting work is being done in this 
field. 
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Chapter News 


PRSA's 30th 
ChapterGets 
Its Charter 


The Central New York Chapter, 
PRSA’s 30th, received its charter on 
December 13 at a dinner meeting held 
in the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. Pre- 
sentation of the charter was made by 
George M. Crowson, then national 
president of PRSA. 

The chapter was formed by members 
of PRSA who reside in the central 
and upstate areas of New York State. 

New chapter officers elected to serve 
in 1956 are as follows: 

James H. Mullaley, president, direc- 
tor of public relations, Syracuse indus- 
tries, Division of Union Chemical & 
Materials Corporation; Wayne L. 
Hodges, vice president, professor of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca; William 
Ehling, secretary, director of Office In- 
formation Services, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; and Raymond Miexsell, treasurer, 
assistant to the president in Public 
Relations, Troy Savings Bank, Troy. 
John Barnes of the Carrier Corporation 
will be the Chapter’s national repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors. 


Northeast Ohio: 


Frederick J. Blake, director of 
public relations for the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, has asked 
to be relieved of his membership on 
the board of directors of the North- 
east Ohio Chapter. The vacancy has 
been filled by C. Richard Paulson, 
manager of the north-central public 
relations office, Ford Motor Company. 
Mr. Paulson will serve on the board 
for a three year term. 


New England: 


Walter Raleigh, executive vice 
president of the New England Council, 
has been elected president of the New 
England Chapter. Charles E. Downing, 
public relations director of Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates, will serve 
as vice president; and Miss Caroline 
Harrison, public relations director of 
the Museum of Science, Boston, will be 
secretary-treasurer. 


: 


William C. Hines, left, president of the Northeast Ohio Chapter, presents a Certificate of 
Commendation to his predecessor, George C. Frank, right, for his leadership as the 1955 
president of the chapter. Mr. Hines is the director of public relations, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, and Mr. Frank is the assistant to the president, Erie Railroad Co., 
Cleveland. The citation was in the fcrm of a resolution approved ky the board of 
directors of the Chapter, and lauded Mr. Frank for the Chapter progress under his 
leadership in 1955, during which time the membership was increased by 5 per cent. 


Elected to the Board of directors at 
the December meeting were Richard 
Axten, public relations director of 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co.; R. P. 
Waters, Jr., second vice president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; and Miss Harrison. 


Wisconsin: 


Kenneth B. Willett, vice president 
of Hardware Mutuals, Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Chapter for 1956. Other officers 
of the Chapter, announced at the same 
time are: Greta W. Murphy, director 
of public relations for the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering, first vice presi- 
dent; and John H. Paige, vice presi- 
dent-public relations, Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company, second vice president. 
William W. Cary, secretary of the 
board of trustees, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, will 
serve as secretary of the Chapter. 
Treasurer will be E. R. Moore, exec- 
utive assistant, regional public rela- 
tions manager, American Motors Cor- 
poration. 


Philadelphia: 


How American business feels toward 
current changes in U. S.-Soviet rela- 
tions and how public relations may be 
effected was the topic discussed by 
Wroe Alderson at the December Phila- 
delphia Chapter meeting. Mr. Alderson, 
of Alderson and Sessions, marketing 
consultants, had recently returned from 
a month’s tour of Russia. 


New Orleans: 


The New Orleans Chapter has an- 
nounced the election of Roy Schwarz, 
partner, Fitzgerald Advertising Agen- 
cy, to president of the Chapter. First 
vice president will be Larry O. Guerin, 
manager of public relations and ad- 
vestising, Lykes Bros., Steamship 
Company. P. J. Rinderle, publicity 
director for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans area, will serve 
as second vice president. J. Mason 
Guillory, director of advertising, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., has been 
named secretary-treasurer. 
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Central Texas 
Chapter Holds 
First Meeting 


The first San Antonio meeting of the 
new Central Texas Chapter was held in 
late October with two morning panel 
sessions and a luncheon at which J. Q. 
Mahaffey, editor of the Texarkana 
Gazette and Daily News, was speaker. 

The first panel, “Public Relations 
Men Look at Public Relations,” was 
headed by Paul Cain, president of the 
Cain Organization, Inc. and president- 
elect of the North Texas Chapter. The 
second panel, “Public Relations and 
Public Issues,” was led by Sam H. 
Drake, senior account executive of Max 
H. Jacobs Agency, Houston. 

Mr. Mahaffey addressed the group 
on the importance of complete under- 
standing between public relations peo- 
ple and newspaper people. “The scope 
and complexity of the news make it 
virtually impossible for a newspaper 
staff to cover the news adequately,” he 
said. “They must depend upon people 
engaged in the public relations field to 
help them out. Particularly is this so 
in the field of business and industry.” 

Mr. Mahaffey went on to state that 
most public relations men handled their 
press relations well until their clients 
got themselves into a bad press situa- 
tion. Then there was a great wave of 
“no comment.” He felt that part of 
the difficulty is the fact that men in 
the higher echelons of the company do 
not allow their public relations men 
the degree of independence they must 
have. 

The meeting was considered highly 
successful in introducing the Chapter 
and the PRSA program to the San 
Antonio area. 


Washington: 


The Washington Chapter has an- 
nounced Walter W. Belson, director of 
public relations, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., has been elected 
president. He succeeds the late Richard 
R. Bennett. 

Ludwig Caminta, Jr. has become 
chairman of the board, and will repre- 
sent the chapter on the national board 
of directors. 

Serving with Mr. Belson will be Paul 
L. Selby, vice president; and Albert R. 
Beatty, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
will include Earl P. Brown, Douglas S. 
Steinberg, Mrs. Anne J. Troskoff, 
Richard W. Tupper and Arthur G. 
Newmyer, Jr. 
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Pictured at the first meeting in San Antonio of the new Central Texas Chap- 
ter are (left to right) Sam Drake, Houston; George Clarke, Austin, Chapter 
president; J. Q. Mahaffey, editor of the Texarkana Gazette and Daily News, 
and Paul Cain, Dallas, president-elect of the North Texas Chapter. 
Mahaffey was the luncheon speaker. Drake and Cain headed panel dis- 
cussions. 


San Francisco Bay: 


“Occupational Information in the 
Public Schools—How Can We Improve 
It?” was the problem investigated by 
William H. McCreary at the January 
meeting of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter. Mr. McCreary is chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, Department of 
Education, State of California. 

He stated that all but five school dis- 
tricts in California depend almost en- 
tirely on business for materials to tell 
the vocational story in the schools. 


Photographers’ Association 
Forms Industrial Division 


A national organization of industrial 
photographers which is believed to be 
the first of its kind has been formed 
under the sponsorship of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America. 

A number of prominent industrial 
photographers will head the new divi- 
sion of the P.A. of A. which will con- 
centrate on nine points—including aid- 
ing the industrial photographer to do 
a better job for management through- 
out the country; the holding of periodic 
regional photo short courses; operating 
lecture and placement bureaus; con- 
ducting an annual photo exhibit; and 
providing illustrated taped lectures for 
groups in isolated areas. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES 
1956 PR COMMITTEE 


Walter D. Fuller, Curtis Publishing 
Company head who is Chairman of the 
Magazine Publishers Association’s 
Board of Directors, has announced 
appointments of members of the 1956 
Public Relations Committee. Reginald 
Clough, Reader’s Digest, will serve as 
chairman, and the members are: Robert 
L. Bliss (Public Relations Journal), 
Nelson Bond (McGraw-Hill), Doris Do- 
land (Cowles), Kenneth T. Downs 
(Time), W. R. Espy (Reader’s Digest), 
Philip Ewald (The New Yorker), A. P. 
Mills (Hearst), Tom Patterson (Family 
Cirele), and Caskie Stinnett (Curtis). 
_. Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy is consulting 
firm to the Association in the third 
year of the public relations develop- 
mental effort. 


Atlanta: 


Guy B. Arthur, Jr., an industrial re- 
lations consultant to Southern Bell, 
National Auto Dealers Association and 
many other corporations throughout 
the country, was the speaker at the 
January meeting of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter. Mr. Arthur spoke on “Employees’ 
Attitudes.” 
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People and Accounts 


Continued 


Edward F. Thomas has been appointed 
as vice president in charge of public 
relations of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Mr. Thomas who was 
a vice president and public relations 
account supervisor at J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been active in 
the public relations field in New York 
for a number of years. He has been 
with Geyer Advertising, Inc., and Carl 
Byoir & Associates. . . . Jack Clarke 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Freestate Industrial Develop- 
ment, Company Shreveport, La. Mr. 
Clarke will act as general manager of 
Freestate, the first planned industrial 
development in the Shreveport area, 
and assist in the administration of 
Cherokee Farms, Inc., an adjacent res- 
idential subdivision. Mr. Clarke was 


formerly director of public relations for ' 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion. 


Jack D. Dudley has joined the public 
relations staff of Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, Middletown, Ohio. .. . Stewart S. 
Howe, vice president of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, served as chair- 
man of the publicity committee for the 
Military-Industrial Conference on 
National Survival in the Nuclear Age, 
held February 9-10 in Chicago. ... 


Arthur S. Bostwick has been named 
director of public relations of Fuller, 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., advertising 
agency, with offices in Cleveland, New 
York and Chicago. He _— succeeds 
the late Charles A. Seltzer, Jr. and has 
been with the agency for six years.... 
Arthur L. Greene, head of Arthur L. 
Greene public relations firm, was the 
featured speaker at a recent dinner 
meeting of the Miami Valley Industrial 
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Marketers at Dayton, Ohio. His subject 
was “How to Increase Effectiveness of 
Industry Public Relations Programs.” 
... John Marston has resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Pet Milk Company 
Magazine, St. Louis, to become an as- 
sociate professor on the faculty of the 
College of Communications Arts of 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing. He was managing editor of the 
Pet Milk Company Magazine for five 
years. 


Robert J. Fitzpatrick has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations for 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion. He will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s public relations, publications 
and advertising. ... Mrs. J. L. Hektoen, 
i_enilworth, IIl., and Mrs. John Persons, 
Chicago, have joined the staff of Car- 
riere and Jobson, Inc. Marian 
Fitch has been appointed an account 
executive with Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
Chicago. . . . Conrad Speidel became 
Northwest manager of public relations 
for Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation February 1. He succeeds 
Robert A Sandberg who was recently 
appointed public relations manager for 
the Corporation in Oakland, Calif... . 


John T. Hall and Co. of Philadelphia 
has been named by J. W. Rex Co. of 
Lansdale, Pa., to handle public relations 
and advertising. . . . The Canada Dry 
Bottling Co. of Germany has retained 
Arthur Schmidt & Associates, New 
York, as public relations counsel in 
the United States and Germany. 


FitzGerald and Associates, San Fran- 
cisco, will handle all public relations 
activities for Northwest Radio and 
Television School in Portland and for 
the Naval Officers Realty Corp., San 
Francisco. 


The Gemex Corporation, Union, N. J., 
watchband manufacturer, has retained 
Arthur Schmidt & Associates, Inc., New 
York. .. . Edward K. Moss, New York 
and Washington, has been named public 
relations counsel to the Woodrow Wil- 
son Centennial Commission. . . . For- 
mation of a new Chicago public rela- 
tions and advertising agency, Durkin 
& Rader, Inc., has been announced by 
the partners, Douglas Durkin and 
Douglas Rader. Offices are located in 
the Monadnock Building, 53 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago. 


Mr. Ramsey 


A new public rela- 
tions firm special- 
izing in professional 
and business’ ac- 
counts has been es- 
tablished by Claude 
Ramsey, formerly 
general manager of 
William Kostka and Associates, in 
Denver. The firm will be called Public 
Relations Incorporated and will handle 
public relations programs on a national 
basis in the field of veterinary medicine. 
It will also serve other professional 
groups on a statewide and city basis. 
The name of the public relations firm 
of Eldean-Bugli-Chesrown, Inc. was 
recently changed to Ralph W. Bugli, 
Inc. Offices will be located at 550 
Fifth, New York. . .. The Frank C. 
Jacobi Advertising Agency recently 
moved its offices to 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. . . . The re-establish- 
ment of the Allied Advertising Agency 
with offices at 302 Davis Bldg., 151 
Michigan Ave., Toledo, has been an- 
nounced by William T. Rietzke, agency 
director. 

Evans, McClure & Associates, affiliated 
agency of David W. Evans & As- 
sociates, Salt Lake City and Seattle, 
has opened offices at 461 Market St., 
San Francisco. . . . Ketchum, McLeod 
& Grove, national advertising and 
public relations agency head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, opened a New 
York office at 155 East 44th St. on 
January 16. Robert P. Lytle, vice presi- 
dent will be office manager. . . . Ronald 
Goodman, industrial and _ corporate 
public relations counsel, has moved to 
enlarged office facilities in the Chicago 
Daily News Building, Chicago. The 
National Cotton Council’s New York 
sales promotion offices are now located 
at 112 West 34th St. effective Feb. 1. 


Communications Counselors, Inc., a 
newly-formed affiliated company of 
McCann-Erickson, will be headed by 
W. Howard Chase, president. Other 
officers include Frank White, chair- 
man of the board, and Edward F. 
Baumer and Murray Martin, vice 
presidents. McCann-Erickson’s public 
relations and publicity services will be 
integrated into Communications Coun- 
selors, Inc. 

Willmark Services System, Inc., New 
York City, national retail point-of-sale 
testing service, has appointed Daniel 
J. Edelman and Assoc., New York and 
Chicago. . . . Milburn McCarthy As- 
sociates, New York, has been appointed 
by Eastern Colortype Corporation, 
offset lithographers, Clifton, N. J.... 


Continued on page 30 
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Schneider 


Minnesota Elects 
R. M. Schneider 
Chapter President 


The Minnesota Chapter has elected 
Raymond M. Schneider president for 
the current year. Mr. Schneider, who is 
director of public relations of Brown 
and Bigelow, has also been elected to 
the national board of the Society. John 
Rusinko, public relations director, 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., is retiring pres- 
ident. 

Other officers chosen at the annual 
meeting were Edwin Emery, University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism, 
vice-president; Douglas Timmerman, 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: A. L. Powell, Pillsbury Mills; 
C. W. Moore, Great Northern Railroad; 
Paul Amidon, Paul Amidon & Asso- 
ciates, Inc. and A. L. Champlin, General 
Mills. Also serving on the board are 
B. F. Ihlemfeldt, Mutual Service Insur- 
ance Co.; Edward Schmid, Jr., Reserve 
Mining Co. and Mr. Rusinko. 


“PR for Smaller Firm’ 
Reprints Now Available 


“Public Relations for the Smaller 
Firm” was published recently by the 
University of Illinois. 

According to the booklet, a well- 
planned public relations policy will 
achieve for any business customer con- 
fidence, employee loyalty and producti- 
vity, stockholder and community good- 
will and an improved credit standing. 
The booklet outlines how to put tis 
type of program into effect. 

Written by Robert L. Peterson, “‘Pub- 
lic Relations for the Smaller Firm” 
has 35 pages and costs 50 cents per 
copy. It can be obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Bureau of Business 
Management, Urbana, Illinois. 
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More For 
Tax Dollars 


Continued from page 15 


It is therefore important that the mem- 
bership be expanded, with heavy em- 
phasis on persons sincerely interested 
in informing themselves and others. 
Every active participant can accept as 
his personal responsibility the enlist- 
ment of at least four additional mem- 
bers. 

Inter-organization activity — Efforts 
can be made to enlist existing clubs 
and organizations in the campaign. 
The wide contacts of public relations 
men enable them to identify specific 
group interests with the report’s recom- 
mendations, and help obtain organiza- 
tion support. The study programs of 
women’s groups and discussion pro- 
grams of labor and other organiza- 
tions can help generate interest and 
action. 

Letters to Congress—The ultimate 
result of educational and information 
activities is individual contact with 
senators and congressmen .. . thou- 
sands upon thousands of citizens tell- 
ing their representatives in Washing- 
ton how they stand on the Hoover 
Report and their attitudes on specific 
bills. This focal point of individual 
action is being emphasized throughout 
the entire educational build-up, and 
the groundwork is being laid for 
mobilizing individual supporters for 
fast action when bills are under con- 
sideration. 

In these and many other ways pub- 
lic relations people can help make the 
Hoover Report effective. The stakes 
are substantial. A single recommenda- 
tion to the Defense Department for 
improving the handling and storage of 
raw foods has resulted in savings of 
$200 million a year. Another has re- 
sulted in orders to shut down 50 opera- 
tions that had been uselessly competing 
with private enterprise. Even greater 


gains await decisions of the Congress 
and the administration during 1956. 
Public relations people at the local 
level can put their experience to work 
dramatizing issues and _ identifying 
them with local group interests, and 
thus provide one of the most potent 
powerful assists that the Hoover Re- 
port has had. The objectives are sound, 
the stakes are great, and both well 
worth the effort needed to gain them. 


The Citizens Committee offices at 
both 441 Lexington Ave., New York, 
and 777 Fourteenth St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, stand ready to be of all pos- 
sible assistance in implementing 
activity, by providing information, 
materials, suggestions, and help in 
securing informed speakers. Avail- 
able is an array of informational 
tools, including digests and analyses 
of the 19 Hoover Commission Re- 
ports, speakers kits, films, “score 
sheets” on recommendations, special 
studies and _ bibliographies, basic 
membership manuals, resolutions, 
and mass distribution pieces. 


The writer appreciates aid in preparing 
this article from the members of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. They include: 
Allen D. Albert, Jr., Atlanta Art Association, 
Atlanta; Edward F. Baumer, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York; Maxwell E. Benson, 
General Shoe Corporation, Nashville; Edgar 

. Bowerfind, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland; W. Howard Chase, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York; R. C. Clark, Eli Lilly & 
Company, Indianapolis; Don R. Cowell, The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago; George M. 
Crowson, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago; 
Dan J. Forrestal, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis; William Hynes, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, San Francisco; E. Leo 
Koester, Avco Manufacturin Corporation, 
Cincinnati: Burns W. Lee, urns W. Lee 
Associates, Los Angeles: Ed Lipscomb, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, Memphis; 
Frank Marcon, Frank Mason Associates, New 
York: Cyril W. Plattes, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Lynn Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore; Walter Raleigh, New 
England Council for Economic Development, 
Boston; Horace Renegar, Tulane University, 
New Orleans; James P. Selvage, Selvage & 
Lee, New York: and Franklyn Waltman, Sun 
Oil Company, Philadelphia. 
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Management Looks 
At Public Relations 


Continued from page 3 


The change from that to our present 
attitude, based on candor and a recog- 
nition of the public’s right to know, 
almost has to be measured in light- 
years. 

But we don’t have to go back to the 
Dark Ages to see the change I am 
talking about. Fifteen years ago, ten 
years ago, perhaps even five years ago, 
public relations people still had a lot 
of missionary work to do. You had to 
go out and convert the heathen. There 
were still a lot of men in management 
who knew very little about public re- 
lations or, if they had some under- 
standing, didn’t think it was very im- 
portant. 

Among the men I know, such execu- 
tives are rare in these days. I believe 
it is true in our company, and I won- 
der if it isn’t true in most companies, 
that top management people now think 
about their problems in public rela- 
tions terms just as naturally as they 
think about them in terms of finance 
er tooling or industrial relations, or 
materials. 

I know—because they tell me—that 
our public relations people no longer 
spend any great part of their time 
worrying about or trying to prevent 
public relations mistakes by operating 
management. We make some, of course, 
our management being human. But 
the problem is relatively minor, and 
it will grow less important all the time. 

That has to be true, because public 
relations attitudes and ideas, and com- 
petent public relations people, are 


15 YEARS AGO .. 


— 


. “You had to go out and convert the heathens... ” 


present at the key places in our busi- 
ness. Familiarity with these concepts 
and personal experience in taking part 
in public relations projects or solving 
public relations problems come to our 
management people now rather early 
in their careers. In the future, the 
men who rise to the top positions are 
bound to be men already schooled in 
these matters. 

The change I have been describing 
is not limited either to the line operat- 
ing management. I believe from obser- 
vation that the same kind of change 
has taken place in the relationships 
between public relations departments 
and other staff departments within the 
business. 

When a public relations function is 
new, it is probably natural for the law 
department and the accounting depart- 
ment and the industrial relations peo- 
ple and many others to be a little 
standoffish in their dealings with it. 
They don’t know what the impact on 
their own functions may be, and they 
don’t know how far to rely on these 
new people. 

In our company I know it is true, 
and I believe it is true in many others, 
that we are long past that stage. 
Whether the problem is an annual 
report, employe communications, a law- 
suit, or whatnot, the public relations 
people and the other staff groups run 
in and out of one another’s offices all 
day long. I literally can’t remember 
when I had to umpire any sort of 
dispute among them. 

The other staff groups understand 
what the interests of the public rela- 
tions people are, and recognize them 
as part of the total picture in any im- 
portant problem. The public relations 
people understand the functioning and 
the problems of the other departments 
and have learned how to be helpful to 
them. 

In short, I think most companies in 


these days accept public relations as a 
vital and important part of their activi- 
ties. Your missionary days are largely 
over. Not that you won’t have to keep 
selling. Even the best product still has 
to be sold. But I believe you are past 
the time when you needed to be much 
concerned over acceptance by manage- 
ment. 

The increasing public relations con- 
sciousness of management could be 
illustrated in many ways. To pick one 
at random, there is the remarkable 
growth in corporate giving for welfare, 
educational, and charitable purposes. 

The really surprising thing about 
this is the very fact that it does not 
surprise us. 

The idea of the community responsi- 
bility of industry has been so solidly 
accepted that we never think of ques- 
tioning whether we have an obligation. 
Our thought is given to the questions 
of where our obligations are greatest, 
how much we can afford for a particu- 
lar purpose, and similar problems. 
Many companies, like our own, have 
developed written contributions policies 
and have standing contributions com- 


“. ,. there is remarkable growth in corporate 
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mittees of the management, on which 
public relations is represented. 

Another example occurs. That is the 
quiet leadership of many companies in 
doing away with racial or other dis- 
criminations in employment. This, too, 
was acceptance of a social responsi- 
bility. It has been aided but was not 
initiated by government. A number of 
us were working effectively in that 
field before the government showed any 
real interest in the subject. 

We take these activities as normal 
now. But they are a far cry from 1935 
and almost as big a departure from 
the general habits of even 1945. 

If I am right in my belief that top 
management has generally accepted 
and begun to act in keeping with fun- 
damental public relations principles, 


. . + you might lose some of your missionary 


what does it mean to the public rela- 
tions people themselves? Can we get 
along, in future, without professionals? 
Are you in the position of firemen, 
after the blaze is out? 

I don’t think so. I think, on the con- 
trary, that your job is just getting 
well under way. You are not so much 
like the firemen after the fire as you 
are like builders who have finished a 
strong foundation for a house. Much 
has been accomplished but far more 
remains to be done. 


BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
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The only real danger I see for pub- 
lie relations people is that, having 
passed through your missionary period, 
you might lose some of your missionary 
zeal. You have helped to solve many 
problems. And that’s fine. But there is 
no limit to the supply of new prob- 
lems that keep coming along. The an- 
swers that worked in 1955 are not 
likely to be perfect answers to the 
problems of 1957 and 1958. The best 
counsel I can give you is the advice 
that a friend of mine wrote to a young 
man who had just been promoted. He 
said: 

“Keep on doing what it took to get 
started.” 

Finally, I’d like to go back a mo- 
ment to that 1949 speech that got me 
into this. In the course of those re- 
marks, I said: 

“I think you should test yourselves 
not by asking, “‘Does my company 
talk differently about things since I 
have been here?’ but rather by asking, 

“Does my company do things dif- 
ferently since I have been here?’ ” 

On your record, I believe nearly all 
of you pass that test. 


Reprints Available On 
Qualifications for Executives 


Reprints of “Desirable Qualifications 
for Association Executives” by Clark 
Belden are available from the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives 
Journal, Associations Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The article which appeared in the 
October, 1955 issue of the ATAE 
Journal lists 107 qualifications in all. 

The reprints cost 25 cents each on 
quantities less than 10. Special rates 
on more than 10 will be quoted on 
request. 


BUDGETS— (Continued) 


They may be grateful that they are 
approaching the trial with more ex- 
perience behind them than the report- 
ing of soccer scores. 

The era they are all about to enter 
may well bear for institutions some 
similarity to that trial period for com- 
merce and industry in the middle 
Thirties. American business just bare- 
ly lived through the hostile public 
opinion of that day, and it did so 
with no help from public relations 
techniques. Partly in response to the 
need felt then, the techniques were 
developed later. Perhaps institutions 
will survive the coming test by judi- 
cious use of the proven methods of 
putting their case before the public. 
Certainly they are far better prepared 
for the trial than has been any other 
social institution as it approached a 
period of basic questioning. 


Texas A and M Offering 
5-Year Combined Program 


The new five-year programs combin- 
ing journalism with business and en- 
gineering degrees are now available for 
Texas A. and M. College students, be- 
ginning with the spring term. 

Both programs are designed to co- 
ordinate the technical training of the 
business and engineering fields with 
the journalistic techniques of mass 
communications, according to Donald 
D. Burchard, head of the journalism 
department. 

Students who complete the business- 
journalism program will receive the 
degrees of bachelor of arts in journa- 
lism and bachelor of business adminis- 
tration. Those who follow the engineer- 
ing option will receive the degree of 
bachelor of science in industrial tech- 
nology and bachelor of arts in journa- 
lism. 

Programs combining journalism with 
other technical fields will be developed 
as student demand indicates their need, 
Burchard said. The department for 
many years has offered the normal 
bachelor of arts degree in journalism 
and the degree of bachelor of science 
in agricultural journalism. 
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Sixth in a Series 


FRANK D. WATERMAN 
Chairman of the Board 


Waterman Pen Company, Inc. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 

MR. WATERMAN’S 
LATEST 

BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17--PL 3-1882 
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THIS NEW WALL PROJECTION SCREEN 
features an exclusive automatic 

roller lock which provides smooth 
roller action, even hanging of fabric 
and positive protection against the 
fabric being pulled beyond the picture 
edge. Designed originally for class 
room use, its roller lock does away 
with one of the main causes of costly 
fabric damage, and contributes greatly 
to the life of the screen. Available in 
six sizes, 37” x 50” to 70” x 70”, the 
model can be mounted on either wall 
or ceiling. SG-1. 


A NEW, IMPROVED HOLDER FOR 
BOOKS of all sizes and weights has 
recently been introduced. Its snap- 
action, hold-down arm enables the 
reader to turn pages with one hand and 
work with the other without inter- 
ruption. The arm also holds maga- 
zines or notebooks. Made of heavy 
gauge steel yet weighing only one 
half pound, it is packed flat for easy 
carrying or storing. Rubber feet act 
as a protection against table scratch- 
ing. SG-2. 


ALUMINUM PROGRAMS have been 
adding a unique touch to recent con- 
ferences and large exhibitions. A mid- 
western corporation has developed 
the technique of printing pictures in 
the anodized layer of a photosensitive 
aluminum plate. The process is as 
simple as producing any picture on 
any photographic paper. Small and 
handy, the programs provide unusual 
momentos which won’t turn yellow 
with age. SG-3 


ANIMATION TECHNIQUES are explained in a free 4-page folder titled “Ani- 
mation Major Factor in Production of TV Ad Films,” reprinted from a na- 
tional trade magazine. [Illustrated with photos and art samples, the text 


describes in detail the methods used by a large New York studio to produce 
animated films in less time and at lower cost through efficient application of 
SG-4. 


equipment. 
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THIS STREAMLINED DESK has _ been 
engineered for long-trouble-free use. 
54” x 24”, it has two deep, full 
letter-size file drawers, one in each 
pedestal. The drawers have side-locking 
type follower blocks which mean no 
wasted space; filing can be done to the 
rear of the drawer. A center drawer is 
available if desired. Styled with 
rounded corners, the desk is equipped 
with brushed aluminum hardware. 
A stainless steel trim surrounds the 
grey linoleum top. SG-6. 


THIS NEW COLLATING WHEEL FOR 
collating books, catalogs, pamphlets, 
inserts and other printed matter, 
saves both time and space. This 
unique, semi-automatic electrically 
driven wheel accommodates up to 800 
pounds of printed matter of random 
sizes from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. The speed 
of the machine is timed to give the 
operators, working simultaneously 
round the wheel, ample time to 
perform the complete collating 
operation of pick-up, joggle and 
stack. For example, each operator can 
collate a 9” x 14” booklet in 1% 
minutes. SG-5. 


A MAGNESIUM LADDER is being 
marketed which combined in one lad- 
der the functions of four. It is, first of 
all, a stepladder or a straight ladder. 
The back legs can then be extended 
and rigidly locked to make it an ex- 
tension ladder. This back section is 
also adjustable so that it is pos- 

sible to use these ladders on uneven 
levels such as stairs. These Magnesium 
ladders are light and can be easily 
handled. Available in various sizes, 
the ladders have hard rubber feet 
which keep them from slipping, 
scratching. SG-7. 


NEW HOME SAFES especially designed to fit between wall studs or floor 
Joists are currently being marketed. The popularly priced wall and floor 
safes make it possible for homes of all price ranges to have the convenience 


of a built-in safe for valuable and important personal documents. 


The safes 


combine locking security with protection from fire. SG-8. 
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FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 
~ Sticks easily to any gar- 
ment, without harm. 

No pins. 
Printed in any color 
with emblem or trade 


holders, 
easy... 
uses, high in praise. 


pins and buttons. Goes on 
comes off easy. Many styles, 
Used at Sales 
Meetings, conventions, picnics, PR 
Convention, many corporations, clubs, 
schools, etc. You will love this name 
plate badge. Send today for 
FREE SAMPLES 
JACK-BILT CORPORATION 
FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. e@ Kansas City 6, Mo. 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 


Confidential & Special Reports 


76 Beaver Street, N.Y.C. 5 * Digby 4-6670 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
“A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, W. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Make Authentic Records 


You can check results promptly and base 
decisions on accurate facts with service by 


ESTABUSHED 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


And to keep these records for reference 
we offer sturdy, handsome, indexed 


Loose Leaf File Books 


in two practical sizes; rubber cement; 
plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
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the 
Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
faublic Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE - DALLAS 190, TEXAS 
LOcaN 7487 - LOGAN 1079 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations @ 
Share Owner Communications 


We furnish the right information at 
the right time to the right people—the 
molders of investment opinion in all 
financial centers. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


Sessions 


Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


public and industrial relations — 
in Texas and the Southwest... 


DBeurel and Cf ssceiates 


Public Relations Counsel 
400 First Life Building Fort Worth, Texas 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


36 Years’ Experience. in Regional 
and National Programs 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Johnston Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


People 
And Accounts 


The firm of Gerald Schwartz and 
Richard Rundell has been organized in 
Miami, succeeding the Gerald Schwartz 
Agency, founded in 1949. The public 
relations firm has offices at 4111 North 
Miami Ave. and in the diLido Hotel at 
Miami Beach. . . . Erskine W. Manter- 
field has joined the public relations 
department of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. .. . Sylvester V. Pointkowski has 
been named public relations director 
of the National Conference of Police 
Associations. .. . Oscar Leiling, super- 
visor in the public relations department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York 
has been promoted to Associate Direc- 
tor of the department. ... The appoint- 
ment of Raymond F. Blosser as director 
of public relations and advertising for 
the Union Bank of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, has been announced. . . . Forma- 
tion of a new public relations firm, 
Milt Bass and Associates was an- 
nounced recently. For the past five 
years Milton Bass, president, has been 
manager of the New York office of 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc. . . . Anthony G. 
De Lorenzo was named Director of 
Public Relations for the General Motors 
Corporation recently. He has_ been 
director of press, radio and television 
since last April. He joined the staff in 
1949, 

Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago office, 
has been named by Parmelee Trans- 
portation Co. of Chicago. . . . Smith, 
Rose and Co., New York, will handle 
all public relations and publicity for 
the New York Coliseum. Opening day 
is scheduled for April, 1956. 

The Phillips-Ramsey Company, San 
Diego, has been appointed by the 
Brilhart Musical Instrument Corp., 
Carlsbad....McCall’s Pattern Division, 
New York, had named Ruder & Finn 
Assoc., New York. . . . The Cain Or- 
ganization, Inc., Dallas, has _ been 
named by the Southwestern Furniture 
Manufacturers Association, composed 
of furniture makers in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. Harry W. Graff, 
Inc. will handle all advertising publicity 
and promotion for A. N. Saab, Inc. 
New York .... The Hamilton Wright 
Organization, Inc., New York, has been 
named by the Department of Press 
and Information, Government of 
Colombia. . . . The Nebraska Public 
Power System, Columbus, Nebraska, 
has just retained Allen P. Reynolds, 
Omaha. William Arendt, public rela- 
tions director for Allen & Reynolds, 
will direct work on the account. . .. 
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Special Personnel 
Conference Held 


January 19, 20 


A conference conducted by the Ameri- 
can Management Association in New 
York was attended by public and indus- 
trial relations personnel from all over 
the United States and Canada, January 
19-20. The “special personnel confer- 
ence” was held at the Hotel New Yorker. 
Motive of the meeting, which included 
speeches, panel sessions and get-to- 
gether luncheons, was the integration 
of public relations and industrial rela- 
tions functions. 

In a case history presentation, John 
W. Cogswell, employee information 
manager, American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Co., pointed out the far greater 
importance of face-to-face communica- 
tion to employees as compared to that 
of the printed message. Small two-way 
discussion groups on the supervisor- 
employee level, he asserted, is the ideal 
in employee communication. Basic job 
satisfaction determines how employees 
receive communication and is the most 
vital factor to their being good com- 
pany ambassadors. 

Especially well received by those 
in attendance was the film “Dragon 
Slayer,” part of a presentation by 
C. G. MacAndrews, training division 
manager, employee relations depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, who 
explained how his company interprets 
employee benefit plans. Other speakers 
and panelists included Kerryn King, 
William Scholz, Lawrence Stessin, Don 
L. Campbell, John V. Tharett, Kenneth 
Ellington, Floyd F. Ackerman and Rich- 
ard P. Axten. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Directory 


The 1956 Directory of Business 
Personnel Available issued annually by 
Alpha Kappa Psi, oldest national busi- 
ness fraternity, is being mailed now 
to business firms interested in employ- 
ing college graduates with majors in 
accounting, administration, finance, 
management, marketing, sales, and 
other fields of business. The selected 
list presents the photographs and short 
factual summaries of 112 capable grad- 
uates of leading colleges of the U. S. 
who will be available for employment 
in 1956. It is the fifth such directory 
issued by the organization. 

Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained by addressing Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity, 111 E. 18th St., Indianapolis 
5, Indiana, on business letterhead and 
stating number of your employees. 
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Letters 


I wish to express the gratitude of my 
colleagues and myself, for the existence 
of the JOURNAL. Being of the “Fratern- 
ity,” for as long as the P.R.S.A. exists, 
I am aware of what the pioneers had 
to overcome to achieve universal recog- 
nition for public relations in all its 
aspects. 

Despite the uphill struggle to ex- 
pound, let alone practice, public rela- 
tions in this country, my colleagues and 
I are heartened every time we read the 
JOURNAL from cover to cover. 

It is only natural that sometimes we 
think of “throwing in the towel,” and 
returning to a public relations conscious 
country. But ... had the pioneers of 
public ‘relations done that ten years 
ago, there would not only be no P.R.S.A., 
but the great work for the community 
which has been done during these years 
would not have been achieved. Hence 
we continue undetered, and sometimes 
alone, to expound our theories and 
ideals for the good of the community, 
business and private enterprise. 

May I take this opportunity, on be- 
half of my colleagues and myself, to 
congratulate all those who contributed 
to, and made possible, the publication 
of the 10th Anniversary Issue of the 
JOURNAL, and wish you all continued 
progress in the years to come. 

Should any of your readers care to 
exchange views and news, we in the 
‘outpost of public relations’, would only 
be too pleased to hear from them. 

J. N. Pinkus 
Pinkus, Leznover & Associates 
Jerusalem 


Thank you for your courtesy in send- 
ing us a copy of the 10th Anniversary 
Issue of the JOURNAL. We found this 
a most interesting issue. The article, 
“This Business of Women,” is especially 
well done and is, of course, of great in- 
terest to the Women’s Bureau. 

I am writing to Miss Woodward to 
personally commend her on the splendid 
way Miss Flanley and she handled the 
subject. 

(Mrs.) Alice K. Leopold 

Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
For Women’s Affairs 

Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed you will find a check for 
$21.11 covering 28 copies of the Anni- 
versary Issue at student rate per my 
letter of November 4. 

It might interest you to know that 
the JOURNAL was one of the two re- 


quired materials in our Telecommunica- 

tion Public Relations course. Again con- 
gratulations on the fine effort. 

Al Preiss 

Department of Telecommunications 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Congratulate my good friend and col- 
league, Edmundo Lassalle, on his article 
“Problems in Latin American Public Re- 
lations” which I have just read and re- 
read in the JOURNAL of December, 1955. 
It is very good indeed... 

Federico Sanchez Fogarty 
Agencia Mexicana de 
Relaciones Publicas 
Bolivar 23, Mexico 1, D. F. 


Please renew my subscription to the 
JOURNAL for one year and bill me for 
same. Pardon me for not renewing my 
subscription earlier, but I have been out 
of town, and have just got around to 
getting into the mail on my desk. 

Let me say, I believe that the 10th 
Anniversary edition was the finest publi- 
cation I have come across on public re- 
lations. The PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
is a vital and stimulating publication, 
a must for anyone in the public relations 
field. Keep up the great work! 

Jack Samuel 

Publicity and Public Relations Counsel 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Having heard so many praises sung 
about your 10th Anniversary Issue, 
I feel rather left out. 

It would be greatly appreciated if 
you would send me a copy of this publi- 
cation. .. 

Alden G. Lank 

Press Officer 

The Joint Hospital Fund ’55-’56 
Montreal, Quebec 


marshall 


CIRCLE 7-8278 


Specialists in the production 
of promotional material for 
the public relations industry 


ART ¢ TYPOGRAPHY PRINTING 


new york 


333 WEST 52 STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please ad- 
dress as follows: Box number PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th Street, 
New Work 36, N. Y. RATES: “Position Wanted” 
$1.00 per line, 5-line minimum; “Help Wanted” 
$2.00 per line, 5-line minimum. Payable in 
advance. 

(Deadine for copy is 10th of month preceding 
date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PR 
Woman with 7 years varied PR, writing experi- 
ence seeks position in international affairs, edu- 
cation, welfare or allied fields. BOX HD-2. 


EDITOR 
ENGINEER 
Seeks Acct. Executive position with Agency 
or PR position in industry 


Presently employed as editor for top business 
publisher. Six years editorial, writing and tech. 
publicity experience. Nine years, civil and me- 
chanical engineering experience. BOX SF-2. 


1 CAN HELP YOU 
If you are interested in an alert, efficient PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT, I’m your man. 
Young college grad with some experience . . 
1 thrive on details and hard work. BOX PJ-2. 


Situation Wanted Female 


Writer, copy, some steno, fast typist, good busi- 
ness experience, $70. New York City location. 
BOX CM-2. 


Public Relations Executive—10 years conducting 
public relations Latin-America. Excellent experi- 
ence gemen ity relations, all 
media, planning—for industry, agency or institu- 
tion—speaks Spanish, Portuguese, French. Ver- 
satile, resourceful.-BOX CJ-2. 


EXPERIENCED PR WOMAN 
Industrial and home furnishings background. 
Consumer, trade publicity writing, contact. Com- 
pany publication editor. Seeks responsible PR 
job in N.Y.C. BOX DH-2, 


INDUSTRIAL MAGAZINE EDITOR 


Editor picture-format internal 3% years. One 
assistant. Other experience: public relati 


Bryant Discusses Australian PR 


Public relations as a growing force 
in Australia was discussed by Hedley 
Bryant, president of the Australian 
Public Relations Institute, recently in 
Honolulu. 

According to Mr. Bryant, “there are 
an ever increasing number of major 
undertakings employing the services of 
public relations operators in Australia 
—including governmental, industrial 
and commercial projects.” 

“Our Institute in Sydney, New South 
Wales, has some 70 financial members 
on its books; while the Victoria chap- 
ter has a strength of 85 at its last 
reckoning,” he said. 

The more conservative companies of 
Australia have led the way and dis- 
played the greatest interest in the field. 
Mr. Bryant feels that “we have yet to 
go through out most difficult period. 
The increasing recognition we are 
winning is focusing the attention of 
commerce generally on public relations. 
This is attracting those misfits in allied 
crafts who imagine they only have to 
read a handbook to become fully qual- 
ified to counsel the great captains of 
industry on how to run the nation.” 

“In addition,” he reported, “we must 
anticipate with increasing recognition 
an increasing reverse ratio of resist- 
ance from those who quite mistakenly 
see PR as a threat to older allied arts. 
Yet how can anything so clearly cal- 
culated to foster industrial and com- 
mercial expansion do other than foster 
all the facets of business founded on 
solid principles.” 

Mr. Bryant concluded by saying, 
“Could we therefore write into our 
charters—the charters of our Institutes 
and Associations throughout the world 
—a combined objective. ‘The promotion 


Help Wanted 


Writer for public relations staff of large insur- 
ance company. Should have an interest in socio- 
economic affairs and a facility for simplifying 
difficult subject matter with a precise interest- 
ing and lucid writing style. Prefer 30-35 age 
bracket. Send full information on background 
and qualifications to BOX TH-2. 


Photography, publications and newspapers. Age 
31, married, veteran, B. A. journalism. Loyal, 
creative, like to work with others. BOX TJ-2. 


SEEK PR POSITION ABROAD. 10 years ex- 
perience all phases of PR, writing, promotion, 
editing. Single, 38, speak Spanish and German. 
Heavy background with financial, industrial con- 
cerns. BOX TR-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


Medium-sized 4-A Advertising Agency in Mid- 
western City needs experienced PR man to head 
new department. Must be qualified to handle 
public relations and publicity for agency’s in- 
dustrial accounts. Write stating experience, edu- 
cation, age and salary requirements. All replies 
held in strict confidence. BOX KW-2, ~~” 
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of better international understanding, 
the furtherance of international PR to 
build a world short of threat and fear’ 
—there could be no one group of people 
better equipped to.achieve such an end.” 


Fairman Addresses 
House Magazine Institute 


Five barriers to the flow of com- 
munications were cited by Milton Fair- 
man, director of public relations for 
the Borden Company, New York, at 
the January meeting of the House 
Magazine Institute, which was held at 
the National Arts Club, New York. 

These barriers were the non-desire 
to communicate, failure to understand 
people’s need to know what is happen- 
ing, lack of skill, fear of communicating, 
and the fact that communications tend 
to be a one-way flow. According to Mr. 
Fairman whose subject was “Not by 
House Magazine Alone,” those who deal 
with people are best able to over-come 
these barriers. 


R. H. BACON PUBLISHES 
1956 PUBLICITY 
HANDBOOK 


Two books designed to bring more 
effective results in the handling of pub- 
licity have recently been published by 
R. H. Bacon & Company, Chicago. 

The first of these, the 1956 Edition 
of Bacon’s Publicity Checker, simplifies 
the problem of making up and checking 
release lists. 3,240 publications known 
to use publicity material have been 
coded by the editors of each publication 
to show exactly what type of publicity 
is accepted. Basic types of publicity are 
coded by the numbers 1-14. Each pub- 
lication contains the particular code 
numbers which apply. 

Bacon’s Publicity Handbook, pub- 
lished for the first time, has been writ- 
ten to fill the need for a competent, 
authoritative guide to the handling of 
publicity work of all kinds. It in- 
corporates detailed chapters on such 
topics as Basic Types of Publicity, 
Planning a Publicity Program and 
Analyzing Markets. 

The Handbook also includes sugges- 
tions on how to write better publicity 
material and handling different types 
of publicity. There are discussions on 
the mechanics of placing publicity, 
working with outside services and 
evaluating the results. 

Both these books will prove valuable 
to anyone who has a hand in any part 
of the devélopment of publicity ma- 
terial. 
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action-in-business 


1955-1956 
Transportation 
Advertisers in 

Nation's Business 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, 
INC. 


AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF 


Sore... Rater BOY 


x results when you advertise to business in 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. * 
DODGE BROS. CORPORATION 
HERTZ TRUCK RENTAL SYSTEM 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
THE MASON AND DIXON LINES, INC. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS-LINES 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 
PULLMAN COMPANY, THE 
PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION, 

DIVISION CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
WILLYS MOTORS, INC. 

Benton & Bowles for Railway Express 


Agency, Robert W. Orr & Associates for 
Air Express Division. 


Nation’s Business 


Action-in-business? Swift—sure—profit- 
able sales action! That’s what you get by 
advertising to the 750,000 businessmen 
who read Nation’s Business. Take trans- 
portation, for example. 

Why is Nation’s Business so well 
suited to the selling strategy of shipping 
and freight handling companies... 
transportation firms operating on land, 
air and sea? Mr. Ernest W. Hull, Direc- 
tor, Advertising and Promotion of Rail- 
way Express Agency, in planning his 
company’s advertising for 1956 writes... 

“Routings on more than half our ship- 
ments are specified by consignees and 
Nation’s Business sells our rail and air 


express service to business owners who 
select transportation carriers. Its broad 
penetration among key executives across 
business and industry reaches the men 
most important to our business, 

“These are the decision-makers who 
need vital materials for defense work, 
parts when there’s a breakdown holding 
up production .. . or in the distribution 
trades, speedy delivery of perishables or 
fast-changing style items. These are the 
men who make our market. You deliver 
them in Nation’s Business . . . so well, 
that for 1956, in addition to the Railway 
Express campaign, we are adding 12 
pages for Air Express.” 


Over 550,000 presidents, board chair- 
men, owners and partners who read 


-Nation’s Business regularly are among 


its total audience of 750,000 business- 
men-subscribers. Leading advertisers 
who find Nation’s Business equally prof- 
itable include . . . transportation services, 
building materials, air conditioning, 
office equipment, insurance, industrial 
sites, paper, cameras, communications 
equipment . . . any product or service 
businessmen buy. Action-in-business re- 
sults when you advertise to business in 
Nation’s Business. Washington — New 
York — Cleveland — Detroit — Los 
Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco. 
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New Yorker 


really 


gets 


around! 


Here’s one key that opens doors to Park Avenue penthouses and will admit you 
‘ regularly into the best homes of Sewickley and Lake Forest and 
Burlingame at the same time. Each week The New Yorker enters as a 
welcome guest into homes of quality in the best residential sections of 
America. Week after week, it goes out to 3,000 cities and communities, 
all over the U.S.A. And everywhere it goes, The New Yorker finds an open 
door among the type of people other people follow.* 


*58.7% of all the Heads of the Households that buy 


The New Yorker are “Professionals, Officials and Proprietors.” 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Advertising Offices: New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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